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ABERDEEN-ANGUS HEIFER, MINX OF GLAMIS 
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This animal carried off the highest honors of England’s two great fat-stock shows. Atthe Bingley Hall show, Birming- 
ham, she was awarded first in her class, special prize for best Scot and the champion cup for best animal of the cattle classes 
bred by the exhibitor. At the Smithfield Club cattle show a week later the heifer met formidabie competitors, even in her 
own class and from her own kin. But when the awards were made she had taken everything for which she was eligible. Be- 
sides the first in her class she won the champion prize as the best heifer or cow, and the Queen’s challenge cup forthe best 
animal bred by the exhibitor. Her age at the Smithfield club show was 1081 days, weight 1792 pounds. This wonderfully fine 
heifer was bred and exhibited by the Earl of Strathmore. Her sire was the Ballindallock-bred bull Kidnapper, dam Milk- 
maid of Glamis. Asa yearling she won first prizes at two Scottish agricultural shows. It is little wonder that the admirers 
of the Aberdeen-Angus speak of it as ‘‘the conquering breed.’’ In five shows of the Smithfield Club since 1881 the ‘‘doddies’’ 
have won the champion honors over all other breeds. This breed is growing in popularity in America. 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Poultry, Fruits, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dairying, Etc. 


Sent, 


Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual, 


By HENRY STEWART. A valuable practical 
treatise on the sheep for American far ie rsand 
shee p growers. It isso plain that a farmer or 
a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a 
flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
even the experienced shephe rd may gather 
many suggestions from it. The re sults of pee 
sonal e xperience of some years with the char- 
acters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
and the sheep raising capabilities of many 
portions of our extensive territory and that of 
Canada—and the careful study of the diseases 
to which our sheep are chiefly subject, with 
those by which they may eventually be afflicted 
through unforeseen accidents—as well as the 
methods of management called for under our 
cire 7, are here gathered. Dlustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


hain Horses and Horse Breeding. 


By Joun Dimon. A new up-to-date book on 
the history of horses from the earliest period 
todate. A standard authority on horses: em- 
bracing bree ds, breeding, training, handling 

vicious horses, shoeing and general manage- 


ment. A modernand practical horse doctor 
on the causes, nature, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of diseases of all kinds. Full instruc- 
tions for buying, selling, training for speed, 
driving in races, ete. 4838vo pages, ine suet ing 
engravings. Cloth. 50 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. 

New, revised and enlarged edition. Their 
breeding, training and management, in health 
an d disease ; comprising all the essential parts 

f the two standard works on dogs by ‘“‘Ston- 
henge.” It describes the best game and hunt- 
ing groundsin America. Contains over one 
tundred beautiful engravings, embracing 
most noted dogs in both continents, making, 
together with chapters by American writers, 
the most complete dog book ever published. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


A BC in Cheese Making. 


By J. H. Monrap. Ashort manual for.farm 
cheese makersin cheddar, French cream cheese, 
neufchatel and skimmilk cheese. The second 
edition is written especially for the thousands 
of farmers’ wives and daughters who cannot 
attend a dairy school but who are eagerly 
wishing to make palatable and nutritious 
cheese for the home tabhe and for the village 
market. It is certainly one of the best books 
published on home cheese making. 68 pp., 
&vo., illustrated, paper. 50 
A gegen Dairying. 

By H. GURLER. A practical treatise on 
dairy far ming and the management of cream- 
eries. The book isintwo parts. I on private 
dairying, II on creamery management. tn part 
I, the herd, feed, management, milking, ripen- 
ing, salting, working and marketing are consid- 
ered. In part II, the creamery management, 
patrons and more modern dairy machines and 
appliances are discussed. Illustrated. Cloth. 
12mo. 1.00 


Peach Culture. 

By Hon. J. ALEXANDER FuLtTon. This is 
the only guide to peach culture on the Dela- 
ware Peninsula, and is the best work upon the 
subject of peach growing for those who would 
be successful in that culture in any part of 
the country. It has been thoroughly revised 
and a large portion of it rewritten, bringing 
it downto date. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Quince Culture. 
By W. W. MEEcH. 


An illustrated handbook 
for the propagation 


and cultivation of the 


quince, with descriptions of varieties, insect 
enemies, diseases and their remedies. New 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
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Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised 


Diseases of Horses and Cattle, 
By Dr. D. MeInNrosu, V.S 
erinary science in the university of Illinois. 
Written expressly for the farmer, stockman 
and veterinary student. A new work on the 
treatment of animal diseases according to the 
modern status of veterinary science has be- 
come a necessity. Such an one is this volume 
of nearly 400 pages, written by one of the most 
eminent veterinarians of our country. Ilus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 | 


Allen’s American Cattle. 


By Lewis F. ALLEN. 
ing and management. 


. professor of vet- 


heir history, breed- 
This book is considered 
indispensable by every breeder of live stock. 
The large experience of the author in improv- 
ing the character of American herds adds to 
the weight of his observations, and has ena- 
bled him to produce a work which will at once 
make good his claims as a standard authority 
on thesubject. LUlustrated. Cloth.12mo. 2.50 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 

By P. T. QUINN, practical horticulturist. 
Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, 
and with the best results, how to find out the | 
character of the soil, the best methods of pre- 
paring it, the best varieties to select under 
existing conditions, t the best modes of plant- 
ing, pruning, fe rtilizing, grafting, and utiliz- 
ing the ground before the trees come into 
bearing, and, finally, of gathering and packing 
for market. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
The American Standard of Perfection. 

The recognized standard work on poultry in 
this country, adopted by the American poul- 
try association. It contains a complete de- 
scription of all the recognized varieties of 
fowls, including turkeys, ducks and geese ; 
gives instrue tions to judges: glossary of tech- 
nical terms and nomenclature. It contains 278 
pages handsomely bound in cloth, embellished 
withtitle in gold on front cover. 1.00 


Harris on the Pig. 

By Josepu Harris. Newedition. Revised 
and enlarged by the author. The points of 
the various English and American breeds are 
thoroughly discussed, and the great advantage 
of using thoroughbred males “ele arly shown. 
The work is equally valuable to the farmer 
who keeps but a few pigs, and to the breeder 
on an extensive scale. Iitustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 
Sanders’ Horse Breeding. 

By J. H. SANDERS. Being the general prin- 
ciples of heredity applied to the business of 
breeding horses and the management of stal- 
lions, brood mares and foals. The book em 
braces all that the breeder should know in re- 
gard to the selection of stock, management of 
the stallion, brood mare, and foal, and treat- 
ment of diseases peculiar to breeding animals. 
Cloth, 12mo. .50 
The Practical Rabbit Keeper. 

By CUNICULI Illustrated. A compre- 
hensive work on keeping and raising rabbits 
for pleasure as well as for profit. The book 
is abundantly illustrated with all the various 
courts, warrens. hutches, fencing, ete., and 
also with excellent portraits of the most 
important species of rabbits throughout the 
world. 12mo. Cloth. 1.50 


The Dairyman’s Manual. 

sv HENRY STEWART, author of ‘‘The Shep- 
herd’s Manual,’”’ ‘‘Irrigation,’’ ete. A useful 
and practical work, by a writer who well 
known as thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
ject of which he writes. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Field Notes on Apple Culture. 


By Pror. L. H. BAILEY, JR. A most useful 
and thoroughly practical book for orchardists. 
Cloth, 12mo. 75 
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Our Illustrated 8vo Catalogue, 
* hundred valuable Books on 
will be sent free to any one asking for it. 


Price. 


Strawberry Culturist. 






By ANDREW S. + LLER. Containing the 
history, sexuality id and garden culture of 
strawberries, forcing or pot “culture, how to 


grow from seed, hybridizing, and all informa. 


tion necessary to enable everybody to raise 
their own strawberries, together with . 
scription of varieties. Fully illustrated. Flexi. 
ble cloth, 12mo. 5 
Small Fruit Culturist. 

By ANDREW 5S. F ULLER. Rewritten, en. 
larged, and broug fully up to the press 
time. The book covers the agen fcround f 
propagating small fruits, —_ ir culture, vari. 
eties, packing for market, It is ver; finely 









and thoroughly il strated, and makes an ad- 
mirable companion to ‘“‘ The Grape Culturis 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Keeping One Cow, 

A collection of prize essays and selections 
from a number of other essays, with editorial 
notes, suggestions, ete. This book gives e@ 
latest information, and in a clear ana con- 
densed form, upon the nanagement of : ngle 
milch cow. Illustrated with full page engi 
ings of the most famous dairy cows. Clot 


12mo. ) 
Cranberry Culture. 





By JosEpu J. WHITE. Contents: Na 
history, history of cultivation, choice of loca- 
tion, preparing the ground, planting the vines, 
management of meatiows, flooding, ene? S 
and difficulties overcome, picking 
profit and loss, letters from practical S 
insects injurious to the cranberry. ] é 
Cloth, 12mo. 

Kennel Secrets. 

By **ASHMONT. How to breed. exhibit a1 

manage dogs. This magnificent book is ap 
tical monograph on dogs, written by D 
Frank Perry. Definite rules are laid down 
for feeding dogs, under their various con 
tions. Nolover of dogs should fail to rea 
this excellent volume. 348 pp., ill., 8vo., cloth. 

} 
Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows 

By Tuomas J. HAND, secretary of 
American Jersey cattle club. A treatise 
the bovine species in general. An entirely 
new translation of the last edition of this pop- 
ular and instructive book. With over 100 illu 
trations, especially engraved for this work. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
Profits in Poultry. 

Useful and ornamental breeds and the 
profitable management. This excellent work 


contains the combined experience of a manaoes r 
rod ch ae men in all departments of poultry 
raising. It is profusely illustrated and forms 
a unique and important ad lition to our poult1 


literature. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making. 
By GEORGE HuUsSMANN of California. New 
and enlarged edition. With contribution 


from well-known grape growers, giving a W ide 
range of experience. rhe author of this book 


is arecognized authority on this subject. Cloth. 
12mo. 1.50 
The Fruit Garden. 

sy P. BARRY. A standard work on fruit 
and fruit trees; the author having had over 
thirty years’ practical experience at the head 


of one of the largest-nurseries in this count 
Invaluable to all fruit growers. Illustr: ted. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


— A BC of Bee Culture. 


By A. I. Root. <A cyclopedia of matters 
pe rtaining to the hone y-bee, bees, honey, hives, 
implements, honey-plants, ete., ete. Cloth. 
Large octavo. 1.25 


containing descriptions ot three 
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Por nothing ever can repair 
Thy tender blushes when they fade; 
But Hebe, hap ry little maid ! 


Hath Ivory Soap’ to Keep her fair. 


, : , ” 1 
Hlushind when the Youth 


roy ; 


th Rose-leat ! 
Doth Woo th with a Warm caress, 
lhy dainty hues 
Than Hebes rosebud cheek and mouth, 


enchant me less 


4, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti 
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The Wealth of the Pansy. 


G. ARMINGTON SAYRE. 


been spoken of as ‘‘thought 
flowers’’ from time immeuorial. peo- 
ple enthuse over the commonest kind of a 
pansy, seeing no appreciable difference in in- 
dividuals unless it be to add a little extra 
glory in favor of extraordinary size and 
sharply contrasting colors, such as we find in 
the Primardean strain. The pansy is pre- 
eminently a flower to be studied, its horticul- 
tural value depending iargely upon pedigree 
and points. The pollinator with busy wings, 
having a monopoly of ancestral traits, keeps 
his secrets to himself. Judges of floral ex- 
hibits usually determine its rank and impor- 
tance by the following scale of points: Form, 
four; substance, three; color, two; and size, 
one. The petals of a pansy should be so dis- 
posed that each might touch the edge of a cir- 
cle drawn around them. Good _ substance 
seems to me of first importance; thick velvety 
pansies are as superior 
to thin-petaled sorts as 
rich fabrics are to 
flimsy cotton. Color 
is merely a matter of 
taste, although the au- 
thority quoted tells us 
that it must be ‘‘clear 
and pure, with eye 
large and = distinct.’’ 
Notwithstanding 
which, in some of the 
most exquisite pansies 
I ever saw these char- 
acteristics were not 
prominent. 

An almost imper- 
ceptible blending of 
harmonious shades is 
wonderfully attractive, 
especially if the eye is 
softened by a fine net- 
work of veins, which 
give tone and char- 
acter enough to suit 
the most wsthetic taste, 
if not an astute judge. 
Size, it will be ob- 
served, counts least of 
all, but is the one fea- 
ture universally appre- 
ciated. Expression 
might well be added to 
the list. for it is this 
attribute that suggests 
**nansies for thoughts”’ 
—a panacea, perhaps, 
forin a bed of bright 
faces we can surely 
suit all moods if we 
but read between the 
lines aright. The effect of p1osperity upon 
favored plants is highly interesting if one 
has a leaning toward scientific experiments, 
for no flower yields more readily to the 
Influence of fertilizers or chemicals. Like 
mortals, sometimes they are improved; 
again, the effect is demoralizing. Oftentimes 
in seeking to enlarge a small flower of rare 
color, the color is materially injured. I have 
also observed that blue and yellow varieties 
are most susceptible to gastronomic change. 


ansies have 
some 





For house decoration pansies need no other 
flower to enhance their beauty or afford varie- 
ty. Tiny glass vases holding a few of a kind 
are much more effective than a _ pretentious 
mass of indistinguishable color. ‘‘It is im- 
possible,’’ says Rikin, the famous Japanese ar- 
tist, ‘‘to rival nature in her magic of design. 
Our artificial arrangements should be as mod- 
est and simple as possible.’’ The most ex- 


aI te 


TASTEFUL ARRANGEMENT OF PANSIES 


quisite arrangement of pansies which I ever 
saw was a large moss-cuvered platter on 
which pansies were artistically massed in 
groups of colors, similar to the arrangement 
shown in the accompanying eigraving. 
As the moss sloped from the upper end, the 
face of each pansy could be plainly seen. A 
mossy log of lilliputian size and a filmy fern 
or two, gave a touch of the picturesque to this 
unique flower mission. 

Surely a sweeter welcome is rarely given 
than by such an arrangement, placed low 
where chance visitors can best look into the 
bright faces; ten chances to one the flowers 
and ferns on their mossy carpet will carry 
them out of the dust and heat, to gardens, 
fields and ferny dells, in short, away frum the 
**madding crowd.’’ If only for the short 
space of time mine host or hostess keeps 
guests waiting, it is quite worth while, even 
at the expense of a little personal vanity. ‘‘Do 
not apologize,’’ said a friend to the owner of 
the platter referred to, ‘‘I have been beauti- 
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turned over with a wooden plow made of the 
fork of a tree, one branch of which was cut 
short and pointed to serve as the share and 
the other left long for the beam; this was 
dragged over the soil by oxen fastened to it 
with rawhide thongs. The harvesting was 
done by hand and the grain trodden on by 
horses, and winnowed in the wind. 

After the discovery of .gold, and the high 
prices of food products, some’ smali attempts 
were made at growing wheat on the river hot- 
toms. ‘These paid so largely that the wheat 
area was extended, the dry plains of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys were 
gradually converted into vast wheat fields, 
the virgin soil yielded enormously and Cali- 
fornia wheat was shipped over the world, 
bringing very large returns, and enormous 
fortunes were made. Wheat ranches thou- 
sands of acres in extent became the rule and 
improved and cheaper methods of growing 
wheat became necessary, until to-day the 
grain is grown at a minimum cost, the work 

on the large ranches 





wholly by machinery, 
with the least possible 
The old 


| being done almost 


human labor. 
Mexican snethods in a 
few years were aban- 
doned, and the wooden 
plow replaced with the 
modern gang plow,and 
often we see four or 
tive sets of gang plows, 
drawn by 12 to 20 
horses or operated by 
traction engines, with 
seeder and harrow at- 
tached, so that the 
whole process of plow- 
ing, sowing and seed- 
ing is done at one 
operation. In many 
cases these plows are 
run night and day and 
from 70 to 80 acres are 
plowed and_ seeded 
every 2% hours by the 
labor of six to ten men. 

The harvest is gath- 
ered in the same cheap 
and wholesale manner. 
A ponderous machine 
operated by a team of 
12 to 20 horses or drawn 
by a traction engine 
cuts a swath 42 feet in 
width, threshes and 
sacks the grain in one 
operation. The sacks 











fully entertained; haven’t needed you in the 
least.’’ 


The Land of Cheap Wheat Growing. 


JOHN ISAAC, CALIFORNIA. 


California owes the introduction of agricul- 
ture to the Mission Fathers and the first at- 
tempt at wheat growing was made by them. 
Nor had they any idea of the great impor- 
tauce to which their small beginning in cereal 
culture would grow in afew years, or how 
vast a change would be made in the methods 
of production. The first wheat grown in Cal- 
ifornia was in 1774, the work of cultivating 
being done by Indians, who had been re- 
duced by the padres, and the soldiers under 
their command, toa condition of servitude. 
Their methods were of the crudest, the soil 
was either broken up with rude mattocks ot 


of wheat are thrown on 
the ground and left co 
be gathered up _ by 
teams later on. The climate of California 
greatly facilitates the operation. The almost 
absolute certainty that no rain will fall 
upon the ripened wheat enables the grower 
to leave it in the field until it suits his 
convenience to harvest 1t. 


pea Ee 
Grape Growers in Northern Ohio have large- 
ly joined the shipping association known as the 
Northern Ohio Grape Co, with A. J. Nuhfer as 
general manager. The board of control is an- 
ticipating a better season tban that of 96. 
The different branches include Euclid, Wil- 
loughby, Mentor, Perry and Unionville; from 
these stations about 450 cars were shipped last 
year. There will be taken from the producers 
of all grapes shipped by the union 4c per bskt, 
to be used as an expense fund, which will 
cover all expenses. If any part of this fund 
remains unused at the end of the year, it 
will be returned pro rata among shippers. 
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Insects Injurious to Squashes--1. 


JOHN B. SMITH, SC D. 

Squash plants are subject to insect attack 

from the time the seed is placed in the 

ground until the ripe fruit is harvested; but 

some varieties are much 

less likely to be injured 

than others. Asa rule, 

the rapidly growing ear- 

ly types are much more 

resistant than the slow- 

er, late varieties, which 

must usually battle with 

aspell of dry weather 

that lessens their vitali- 

ty at the very time 

when it is most needed. 

The seed is sometimes 

attacked in the ground 

by a maggot or fly larva 

which eats them out, 

and of course prevents 

germination. Insecti- 

cides are useless ina 

STRIPED BEETLE case of this kind, and if 

the field is to be continued, seed must be re- 

newed in excess, in each infested hill, so as to 

provide more material than the insects present 

can use. If this maggot is known to be pres- 

ent, the squashes should be put in anew place 

each year, and a double quantity of seed 

should be planted. It would be still better to 

plant in pots or baskets, indoors, and set out 

when well started and as soon as danger from 
frost is past. 

The next enemies to be dreaded are the cut- 
worms, which frequently clean outa large, per- 
centage of the plants as soon as they have 
fairly broken ground, orthe first night after 
they have been set out. If the discovery that 
cutworms are present is made before the 
plants are all up, little heaps of clover that 
have been thoroughly wet with a strong paris 
green mixture—say 1 1b in 50 gallons of water— 


FIG 1. 


Top view. Side view. 


FIG 2. LARVA OF STRIPED SQUASH BEETLE. 


may be spread over the field, and these will 
attract most of the cutworms in 48 hours, if 
there is nothing more attractive onit. If the 
insects are not discovered until the piants are 
well up or are all set out, we can still bait for 
them by using bran which has been mixed 
dry with paris green, at the rate of 50 lbs to 
one of the poison. When thoroughly mixed, 
add sugar water and stir until the 
be ladled out with a spoon without dripping. 
The amount of sugar is immaterial, and it is 
added simply because it holds the particles 
together better and keeps them moist longer. 
A spoonful of this mixture in a hill of 
squashes will protect the plants, because the 
cutworms will eat the bait in preference, and 
will clie before they require anotier meal. 
Soon after the cnutworm the ‘‘striped 
beetles,’’ Fig 1, narrow, hard-shelled 
about one-quarter of an inch in length, yellow 
in color, with a black stripe on each wing- 
cover and one through the center. These ap- 
soon after spring is fairly establish- 
ed, the date varying with the season and lo- 
cality. In some of the central states they 
appear before the squashes or other cucurbs 
and eat them off as soon as they get above the 
surface. Indeed, it is said that they even 
burrow down to meet the plants. In such 


mess can 


come 


insects, 


pear very 


FARM PESTS 


cases they precede the cutworms and the 
plants are destroyed before they have devel- 
oped more than the seed-leaves. These 
‘*striped beetles’? have wintered in the adult 
stage in such shelter as they could find on the 
farm—and, incidentally, the dirtier the farm, 
the more hiding places they discover—and 
with the appearance of warm weather they 
come forth to seek food and a place to lay 
eggs or provide for their young. They are 
active creatures and fly readily; but usually 
hide during the heat in the middle of the day 
at the base of the plants, and do their travel- 
ing mornings and evenings or even during 
the night. In an infested field one may find 
several specimens in a hill, by simply clear- 
ing away a little loose soil around the plants. 
They eat into the stalks at or near the surface 
anu make irregular wounds, which are surface 
scrapings in mild cases, but form deep pit- 
tings in others. In the first instance, the 
wound scars over and growth is a little check- 
ed, but no permanent injury is done. In the 
second, the plant ceases growth at once, dis- 
ease germs enter, and the plant rots off at the 
surface of the ground. 

The injury caused is, therefore, twofold: 
First, direct by the check to plant growth or 
its actual destruction; second, indirect by 
opening a way for the spores of the stem dis- 
ease that softens the plant at the surface of 
the ground and kills it. The indirect injury 
is sometimes much worse than the other, and 
in some localities where the eating on the 
stems is usually insignificant, all the destruc- 
tion of the plants is caused by the disease. 
Nevertheless the insects are really to blame, 
because they open the way, and it is important 
that they shouid be keptin check if possi- 
ble. Eggs are laid at the base of a considera- 
ble variety of plants, including all the cu- 
curbs; but also pigweed and other succulent 
weeds, for the insect is an indiscriminate 
feeder on juicy tissues. 

The larve, Fig 2, are slender, white, 
worm-like creatures that bore into the bark 
of the roots of the plants attacked and livea 
little below ground. They scar and channel 
the root bark, sometimes bore into the tissue 
itself, and often lie in the ground around the 
plant, especially when nearly full grown. 
Therefore if plants are pulled up, one may of- 
ten see the damage done on §the root without 
finding the larvwe themselves. There are two 
or more broods of the beetles annually; but 
only the first is dangerous to squashes, be- 
cause then the plants are little able to resist 
the attack, which is concentrated upon them 
from the absence of other attractive food. 

No universally applicable remedy is known 
for this species, nor one that is always effect- 
ive. The insects live on so many wild 
plants, and fly so far in spring, that precau- 
tionary measures on the farm count for little. 
Dr C. M. Weed, who has studied these insects 
where they burrow down to meet the plant, 
recommends covering the hills with mosquito 
netting, supported on crossed wooden or wire 
arches, and this is unquestionably effective 
on asmal! scale. The netting must be fine, 
however, and sound, for the beetles are slen- 
der and will work through the meshesof a 
coarse net. The edges must be covered with 
soil, else they will work in, under it. A 
much better plan, in practice, is to start early 
varieties just as possible, to get the 
plants established before the beetles appear. 

Late varieties should be delayed until the 
beetles have become dispersed, or the hiber- 
nated forms have laid their eggs. The older 
the plants, the better they are able to resist 
attack, and if plants can be started indoors 
and can get a few days to grow outdoors be- 
fore the beetles appear, the injury will be 
slight. In New Jersey, where melons and 
squashes are largely grown, the plants are 
generally well up when the beetles appear, and 
‘‘driving’’ is resorted to. 
This means that in the morning, when the 
beetles are active, air-slaked lime is dusted 
over the fields with the wind, ani the beetles 
fly before it until they reach the next farm, 
when the new man must take up the work, or 
suffer. 

Some apply paris green and plaster, at the 
rate of one to 75 by weight, dusting the hills 
thoroughly, and this quite usually serves to 
protect the plants. A handfulof ground to- 


soon as 


in some sections 


bacco in each hill is also a very effective pre- 
ventive, provided the soil 1s a little moist. If 
it is very dry, it does not do much good un- 
less ground very fine. One grower has excel- 
lent success with land plaster and turpentine 
—using enough of the latter to thoroughly 
impregnate the former. A little of this is 
placed in each hill, but not touching the 
plants. Insects cannot stand the turpentine 
vapor and will leave the plants to escape it. 
The danger season does not last more 
week, ordinarily, and twoor at 
applications, at intervals of three days, should 
be enongh to protect the plants. On the 
whole, unless ‘‘driving’’ is feasible, the plas- 
ter and turpentine 1s most likely to be gener- 
ally satisfactory. Good judgment in planting, 
so as to avoid haviug very young plants out 
when the beetles appear, is, however, the most 
importaut factor of all. 

(Other articles on squash pests will follow. } 


——— 
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desirable hand 
mower section, 
handle eight 


A Handy Weeder.—A very 

weeder can be made from a 

a piece of brvom 

inches long and two pieces of 

one-fourth inch wire eight 

inches long. Put the wires 

through the holes in the sec- 

tion and rivet them so that the 

riveted surface is on the bevel- 

ed side of the section. Bend 

these pieces of wire so that they 

will be parallel three 

from the other end of the wires. 

Bore two holes in the end of 

the piece of broom stick and 

drive the wires into it. sy 

bending the wires so, the point 

of the section will be a little 

nearer the handle than the top. When the 

operaiion is completed an instrument like the 

accompauying illustration will resuit and 

will be found very useful.— W. F. Jenkin- 
son, Iowa. 


inches 


The White Grub.—W. S. H.: 
grubs are the larve of the June bug. Some 
seasons they are present in such large 
bers that great damage is done to 
They eat off the roots of corn just below the 
ground, retarding the and causing 
the stalks to fall down in case of heavy 
winds. Great damage is also done in 
grass pastures, as the roots of the plants are 
cut off just below the sud and the turf can 
be rolled up like a carpet. As these grubs 
are found at varying depths below the sur- 
face, tliey are quite difficult to get rid of. Fall 
plowing and turning in hogs to destroy the 
grubs have been recommended and used with 
some effect. The beetles in adult form feed 
upon the leaves of trees in May and June. By 
spraying these heavily with paris green, four 
ounces to 50 gallons of water, great numbers 
of the beetles may be destroyed. These pests 
are much worse some years than Oc- 
casionally they will be quite bad, then will 


disappear for several years. 
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Destroying Pecan Sprouts.—J. G. G.: Pe- 
cans being closely related to the hickories, the 
same treatment will snuftice for both Cut 
down the sprouts or trees in late summer, 
say July or August, and continue each season 
until all are dead. If seed is allowed to re- 
main on the ground growth will take place if 
covered with soil, so remove aillffallen nuts. 
[R. L. Bennett, Arkansas Experiment Sta- 


tion. 
—_———_———— 

Got Ahead of the Wireworms.—Fouyr years 
ago I broke up an old meadow and planted it 
to corn, but the wireworms destroyed all the 
young plants. I replanted, but to no avail, and 
could not get a stand that year. The next 
year I planted the field again but the corn 
was ruined. The third year, by the advice of 
an old farmer, I let the ground remain un- 
broken until the last week in May,then plow- 
ed deeply and cross harrowed. I then put 
on common salt, sowing it broadcast, as I 
would have sown grass seed, at the rate of 
two-thirds of a harrel per acre. I again 
harrowed and planted the corn, and I never 
raised a better crop than grew upon the salted 
ground the first year and the one following. 
(J. W. Uayworth, Vermilion Co. 


cross 











Ample Help in Securing Crops. 
E. E. ROCKWOOD, MICHIGAN. 


In a busy tine of the year, like haying or 
harvesting, very many farmers make the mis- 
take of not hiring a sufficient number of men 
to properly carry on the work. There is no 
difference in expense in having four men two 
days or two men four days, yet it may mean 
a great difference in the value of the crop to 
be secured. 

Hay deteriorates very rapidly after it is 
ready to cut. That which is cut and secured 
when in the best condition is worth more in 
the market than if left standing until dead 
ripe, when the best of the juices are dried out 
by the heat. Buyers are quick to detect this 
and hay not cut at its prime cannot be sold 
at top prices. This item of haying alone has 
often made a loss to the farmer of more than 
the extra help would have cost. 

It is best to rush this work along as fast as 
possible. A single rain storm may damage 
hay many dollars’ worth. A few extra men in 
the field would have resulted in its being se- 
cured without getting wet. So many farmers 
think it is economy to get along with as little 
help as possible at such times. This is a great 
mistake. Itis always 
best to secure hay or 
grain as quickly as pos- 
sible after it reaches 
the proper condition. 
Delay means loss. The 
more help the better, 
if only there is an efii- 
cient man to superin- 
tend. 

In the corn husking 
season it is customary 
with many farmers to 
hire men to husk by 
the bushel. The quick- 
er it is done, so that 
the stalks may be se- 
cured in good condi- 
tion without being 
bleached by autumn 
storms, the better. The 
result in dollars and 
cents will be the same 
whether a dozen men 
are at work or one, but 
the value of the fodder 
may depreciate greatly 
if the weather should 
be bad before the work 
is finished. Itis poor 
economy to allow any- 
thing to go to waste or 
to depreciate in value 
by reason of insuffi- 
cient help. It is the 
same with picking 
fruit, digging potatoes, 
or any work which re- 
quires extra help atall 
aside from that stead- 
ily employed. 

Farmers sometimes 
say, ‘‘I do what I can, 
and let the rest go.’’ It is very poor manage- 
ment. There is a great deal of work to be 
done on every farm of any size, and the wise 
manager will find it economy in the end to 
hire sufficient help to do itin season. Do on- 
ly so much as can be done well, otherwise 
undertake less work. With farm products at 
the present low pvint it may seem that it 
would scarcely pay to expend very much ex- 
tra expense upon some of them, but it will 
pay in the end, besides furnishing the satisfac- 
ticn of having done one’s best in allowing 
pothing to go to waste upon the farm. 





Legume Fodders Best for Dairy Cows. 
C. 8S. PHELPS, CONNECTICUT EXPERIMENT STATION. 





During the past few years the station has 
made quite a study of the relative value of 
different forage crops for feeding to milch 
cows and has pointed out that the best crops 
for summer feeding are those rich in nitroge- 
nous matter or protein. Although smaller crops 
are usually obtained with the legumes, such 
as clover, oats and peas, soy beans, etc, than 
with fodder corn, the fodder from the leg- 
umes is much richerin protein and hence 
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of more value in the production of milk, 
cheese, butter and beef. The legumes being 
nitrogen collectors are able to obtain much of 
their food from the air and subsoil. They 
add considerably to the fertility of the soil by 
the decay of their roots, stubble and leaves, 
which are left in and upon the soil after the 
crop is barvested. In some experiments 
made in 1891 and ’92, more milk, and milk 
slightly richer in fat, was obtained when 
clover was fed than when Hungarian grass 
was used, in tests just before and after those 
with the clover. 

During the season of 1895 the station carried 
on a series of feeding tests to study the rela- 
tive value of the legumes and of cereal fod- 
ders for milk and butter production. Six 
cows that had calved within four months 
previous to the beginning of the experiment, 
were selected for this study, and were divided 
into two groups of three animals each. At 
the start the total milk yield and the total 
butter fat were nearly the same for each group 
of cows. The tests continued from July 6 to 
Oct 25 and each of the different fodders was 
fed through periods of two weeks,the lastnine 
days of which were taken for the test periods. 

One group was fed mainly on leguminous 
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fodders, or those containing relatively large 
quantities of protein, while the other group 
was fed on cereal fodders, or those contain- 
ing relatively smali quantities of protein. The 
amounts of the different green focdders used 
were the same in most cases (70 lbs) although 
the amount of moisture was so large in the case 
of the corn fodders that the ration was in- 
creased to 80 lbs, in order to satisfy the ap- 
petites of the animals. 

The total amounts of milk, of solids in the 
milk and of butter, by each of the two groups 
of cows for the entire experiment, were as 
follows: 


Milk Solids Butter 
lbs lbs lbs 
Three cows fed on legu- 
minous fodders, 2158 280 110 
Three cows fed on cereal 
fodders, 1933 258 105 


Although the corn fodder rations were 1-7 
heavier than the rations of clover, soy beans, 
cow peas and rowen, the cows fed on corn 
fodder fell off quite rapidly in milk and but- 
ter product until the latter part of the season. 
Toward the last of the feeding trials a lot of 
corn fodder was used that was thinly sown 
and had a large proportion of leaf and of well 
developed ears. During this period the cows 
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fodder gained considerably in 





fed on corn 
milk flow. 
While the results as a whole are not 
striking, they do indicate a higher feed- 
ing value for those fodders naturally rich 
in protein, like peas, clovers, soy beans 
and cow peas, than for the cereal _ fod- 
ders, of which corn fodder and our com. 
mon grasses are the leading  represent- 
atives. 





Goat Breeding. 
GEORGE A. MARTIN. 





It is within the last twenty years that the 
movement toward improved breeds of goats 
has been going on in Europe. The first 
British show of goats was held in 1875 
under the patronage of Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, who has always taken interest in 
the matter. In 1879 the British goat society 
was organized with the object of im- 
proving the breeds of goats and increas- 
ing their capabilities for milk production. 
Under the auspices of that society flock 
books and a stud goat reyister are pub- 
lished at frequent intervals, and classes are 
provided for goats at the leading shows of 
the United Kingdom. 
The points aimed for 
in breeding were a fine, 
smooth coat of short, 
glossy hair, horns, if 
any, small, dark color- 
ed, and curving back- 
ward, with large milk 
yield fixed as an es- 
tablished character- 
istic of the ewes. 
Great improvement has 
resulted not only from 
careful selection 
among native goats but 


also, and to a still 
larger extent, from 
the importation of 
superior breeds. One 


of the most successful 
breeds yet introduced 
is the Toggenburg 
from Switzerland. 
These _ goats have 
many desirable quali- 
ties. They are short 
haired, nearly always 
hornless, and are un- 
surpassed as milkers. 
The accompanying il- 
lustration portrays the 
Toggenburg goat Swiss 
3eauty, which took the 
second prize for horn- 
less goats at the last 
British dairy . show, 
the first prize going 
to a cross-bred of 
the same exhibitor. 
Swiss Beauty was bred 
and exhibited by Mr 


BEAUTY A. C. MeMinn of 

London, who has for 
some time been a_ spirited fancier and 
breeder. 


2 

Agriculture in Iceland.—Almost within the 
arctic circle, in north latitude 65 to 70 degrees, 
this island, with its population of 70,000, is 
warmed on the west coast by the Gulf stream, 
and can raise fair hay crops and sparse root 
crops. About 65 % of the population are oc- 
eupied in rearing sheep and cattle, which are 
largely consumed at home, the first named 
exported in moderate numbers to British ports. 
Sheep are not shorn, but in early summer the 
tleeces loosen on the animal, and the loose 
wool is easily detached; most of the surplus 
goes to England. 


Insects in the Mint Fields.—Peppermint 
largely killed both by severe winter and ex- 
posure to hot sun after cutting last year. All 
conditions now favorable to the new crop, ex- 
cept insects, which are heginning to appear 
and will claim their share.—/[Woodward 
Bros, St Joseph Co, Ind. 





Grass should be cut after 5 o’clock p m,thus 
having it ready for the barn three hours ear- 
lier the next morning. One-third of the labor 
is saved in this way.—[C. J. Bell. 
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A Plea for the Old Hens. 


MARY 8S. POTTER. 





It is possible that it is better to kill off all 
hens over one or two years old, as many peo- 
ple advocate, but I do not think so. If they 
are wanted for the table, why of course the 
sooner they are killed after they are one year 
old, the better, but if for the production of 
eggs, keep them almost any length of time. 
After considerable experience with chickens, 
I came to the conclusion that there was more 
profit in selling the eggs than in raising 
chickens for market, so I gave up the latter 
branch of the business entirely and for the 
last two or three years I have not hada 
chicken on the place. 

Lhave, in my flock of 35 hens, not one which 
is less than ten years old and I do not believe I 
ain wrong in affirming that each and every one 
is paying well for her board and lodging. Last 
year my clear protit on the eggs they laid, be- 


sides uncounted dozens used in a family of 
seven people, was about $20. 
As to treatment, I feed mixed grain, corn, 


oats and buckwheat—with plenty of coal 
ashes and any otber kinds of grit available, 
to assist in digestion. I always take the chill 
off the water in wintertime. Boiled potatoes 
and turnips chopped with meat scraps and a 
little meal mixed in are always greatly relish- 
ed fora change. During the winter season 
they should have corn at night. I am not 
working on a large scale, but I am fully paid 
for all my labor. 

I have known hens to lay well,—that is, the 
year around, with only the natural intermis- 
sions,—when they were long past the age at 
which they are supposed to reach their ma- 
jority, and, indeed, untilthey died of old age. 
Therefore let those who wish to keep a flock 
of heus simply for the product without 
the bother of chickens, and not consider 
it imperatively necessary to kill off and 
new them every season, in order to make a 
fair profit. 


Poultry Houses on Northern Slopes.—Where 
one has a souther: on which to con- 
struct poultry houses,he can excavate slightly 
and secure very warm quarters indeed. But 
some are not favored with southerly slopes 
on which to build but must make use of an 
entirely opposite slope. The illustration 
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how one build 


herewith shows 
on a northern slope, and still secure warmth. 


given may 
The , dotted line shows the natural slope. 
The diagram shows how this is cut into to 
secure a level floor, with a tight stone foun- 
dation on either side. The earth that is 
thrown out to give a level floor is banked 
against the outside of the northern wall and 
grass seed is sown upon it. There is hight 
enough on the southern side to give all space 
needed for windows, but the roof may slope 
in the other direction if an entrance door can 
be conveniently arranged for the south side 
of the end. In laying the foundation on the 
south side, it will be well to put in a tile 
drain inside and below the foundation, carry- 
ing it around the ends and discharging it 
down the slope. This will keep the house 
ary. 


Catching Chicken Hawks.—In localities 
where hawks are numerous and destructive 
to smail chickens, the loss from this source 
ean be lessened by fastening a steel trap to 
the top of a pole and setting it in an open- 
ing near the chicken yard. Hawks lighting 
on this will be caught and can then be killed 
or otherwise disposed of. Asa rule, it is not 
advisable to make indiscriminate war against 
hawks, for they are of great service in killing 
etc, but when one gets the taste 
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of chicken tiesh he must be disposed of. The 
steel trap should be quite strong for the larger 
haw ks. 

Keep Young Turkeys Dry.—The greatest ene- 
my of the turkey raiser is dampness. If the 
fowls are allowed to run about in the grass 
while the dew is on, they will become chilled 
and in a few days be affected by stiffness of 
the legs and paralysis of the wings. In the 
morning keep up the mother hen until the 
dew has entirely disappeared. If a cold rain 
storm comes on, it will be necessary to hunt 
up the brood of turkeys and confine them in 
their coop. This requires some attention 
but is absolutely necessary to success in tur- 
key raising. 





Reviving Chilled Chickens. 
chickens will get out from under the hen and 
become chilled and to all appearances are 
lifeless. But do not give them up until sure 
they are dead. Wrap them in warm cloths 
and place by the kitchen stove, and in many 
cases the limp, helpless little fowl will com- 
pletely recover. 


Indigestion in Ducks.—W. A. B., Ct: Your 
ducks are troubled with indigestion but can- 
not suggest a remedy, as I do not know what 
feed is given. Sour food might cause their 
death, or whole grain, such as wheat or corn, 
mixed with milk.—[{R. G. Buftinton, 
Mass. ' 


sour 


Will those who have stock or eggs for sale 
of Black pit games, illustrated and described 
in our May 15 issue, please advertise in this 
paper, for the benefit of se veral _inquirers. 

i 


Basket and Question Box. 


Coal Ashes for Asparagus.—E. 
There is no fertilizing value in coal ashes. 
Asparagus is a rank potash feeder and would 
be greatly benefited by liberal topdressing of 
wood ashes. It is not benefited by salt. 
Plenty of phosphoric acid and nitrogen in 
available fornis are also needed by this quick- 
growing crop. 


J. B.: Don’t. 


Elm Tree Insects.—A Subscriber, Va: The 
worms which destroy the leaves of your elm 
trees are no doubt the larve of the elm tree 
beetle. In back numbers of our paper we 
have treated this subject repeatedly. The 
best method of destroying them is to spray 
the trees thoruughly with a solution of paris 
green in water, using about one pound of 
paris green to 160 gals of water. 


Potatoes for Dairy Cows—M. K. S., Pa: Po- 
tatoes make an excellent feed for dairy cows 
and will increase the flow of milk. Begin 
feeding a small quantity at first and gradually 
increase the ration until the desired amount 
is given. Occasionally there is complaint of 
cows choking on potatoes and, in fact, roots of 
any kind. To prevent this they must be cut 
up so that no trouble of this kind will be pos- 
sible. 


About Pigeons.—H. S. P.: Pigeons do not 
as a rule destroy or damage a vegetable gar- 
den, except that they sometimes appropriate 
to their own use the peas attempted to be 
grown. They are not expensive to keep as to 
their food. The food should be varied both 
in winter and summer and should consist of 
ground old peas, wheat and a very little 
cracked corn. Pigeons do not need artificial 
warmth in winter. If well fed and given 
quarters under a tight roof, they will thrive, 
provided they are kept reasonably clean and 
have plenty of fresh water. 





Soot as a Fertilizer.—Soot from bituminous 
coal contains small quantities of ammonia, 
potash compounds and phosphates and has 
long been esteemed in England as a good fer- 
tilizer fur grain and grass. It is applied at the 
rate of from 40 to 60 bushels to the acre. It is 
also valued as a fertilizer for flowering plants, 
especially potted plants, on account of its be- 
ing obnoxious to various kinds >f vermin. 


A Cistern Silo.—J. M. N. has a fine cistern 
16 feet deep and 10 feet in diameter, splendid- 
ly cemented and waterproof within and with- 
out. It would doubtless make a good silo, 
and clover put in it should keep satisfactorily 
if cut short and well weighted. 
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PERFECTION 


in WIND MILL 
Construction 
is attained in the ® 
highest degreein this | 
one. All these mills B 
are self-oiling and 
have the most perfect 
governor known— 
without weights or 
springs or other ob- § 

jectionable parts. 
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POWER MILLS: 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful 4 
and durable; the gears and working parts 
are twice as strong as on other power mills; 
complete power wind mill equipments 
erected by any workman from our illustrated » 
directions; Feed Grinders, Fodder Cutt I 
Shellers, wood Saws, etc. Power wilt c can f 
be erected on bar and Pr imps oper 
any location. write usif you want any kir ind P 
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COLLARS andCUFFS 
ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 


Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 


They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If not found at the stores send six cents for 

sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 

A trial invariably results in continued use. 


Reversible Collar Co. 65 Milk St., Boston ,Mass. 






















GOINTO BUSINESS 


or yourself and ma money driiling wells, 
People must have water, and will always pay 
liberally for good service of this kind. For all 
kinds of drilling —water, gas or oil pon will 
\ find STAR DRILLING MACHINES 
to be the most rapid and most oh 
made. Are made on new and improved 
lines, and embody in their construc- 
tion the best material and work- 
manship procurable. Kither steam 
2 or horse power, and made in 9 sizes. 
es Star Drilling Machine Co. 

Catalog free on application. AKRON, 0. or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 








OR eomplete Catatocu~ of Agricultural Books, addresg 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 


Chicago. 











Selecting the Brood Sow. 


M. C. THOMAS, OHIO. 


A hog raiser recently stated that in his 
opinion we have impaired our stock by breed- 





ing from the original razor back. From ex- 
perience and observation, I find that this is 


not the trouble with the hogs of the present 
day. The secret of success is, first, to have 
good, strong, healthy pigs to start with. To 
be certain of this, be very particular in the 
selection of breeding stock. A great many 
will pick their breeding stock in a haphazard 
way and the result is small, weak pigs. It 
is an assured fact that the male parent deter- 
mines the outward appearance of the pig, and 
the dam the internal, or in other words, the 
constitution. In selecting the brood sow, pick 
from a prolific, well constituted, rapid grow- 
ing and healthy family. 

After finding a family of the kind 
just described, the next thing to do is 
if there are any individuals in the family that 
will make Avoid one with 


I have 
to see 


a good brood sow. 


too large a bone (just medium size), thick 
bide and a woolly bristling coat of hair. 


These characteristics denote slow growth and 
hard feeding qualities. A hog that will grow 
rapidly and carry enough flesh to be marketa- 
ble at any time at the top price is the kind 
wanted. To get a hog of this type, there are a 
few very important points to be taken into 
consideration. It should have a nice, smooth, 
glossy coat of hair. Avoid the swirl, stiff 
ears, narrowness between the eyes, light 
jowls, long nose, contracted chest and bad 
colors. The hog should have good medium- 
sized bone and stand straight upon its feet. 
Some way say that it is not necessary to note 
all these points in the selection of the brood 
sow. I will just say thatif you expect to raise 
hogs that will take the eye of the buyer and 
bring the top price, at any time, you cannot 
be too particular about the above hints. 


Improvement in Quality of Butter. 





Expert testimony of Creameryman A. E. 
Hoffinan, De Kalb, Ill, before National con- 
vention of buttermakers. 

To get at the root of the matter, we must start 


away back of the time when the ripened 
cream goes into the churn. We must begin 


with the cow. The first step in securing the 
bouquet flavor must of necessity be taken by 
the farmer. The start is made in the care of 
the cow, the kind of food given, neatness and 
ventilation of stables, and mauy other things. 
You will see therefore that the buttermaker 
must be an educator as well as a maker of 
butter. There are important steps in the mak- 
ing of good butter, and the only way to im- 
prove the quality is to rigidly enforce the ob- 
servance of these points. First, the milk or 
cream must be as free from all dirt, taint or 
vegetable flavor as possible. Many farmers 
fail to understand the importance of this mat- 
ter, and so destroy, to a certain extent, the 
value of the goods. Again, the proper care 
of milk as soon asdrawn. It should be remov- 
ed from the barn as soon as possible, and, of 
course, excluded from ail injurious odors. 
Here neatness once more plays an important 
part. 

A buttermaker cannot go out to each farm 
and see how these things are done, and if he 
did such a thing I am afraid many farmers 
would question his right to dictate in such a 
matter. He certainly has the right, and it 
isa part of his duty to suggest the better 
ways of caring for and feeding cows, cleans- 
ing of cans, ete. A final step in producing 
the finest flavored butter is in the ripening of 
the cream. What we strive to do at this point 
is to retain the flavor that is in the cream. We 
may with proper care be able to do this, but 
if the cream lacks flavor, or is of a bad flavor, 
our butter will not be a_ success, for all our 
care of it. Itis a difficult matter to describe 
properly ripened cream. It must pass through 
a process of lactic-fermentation and bacterial 
development, which acts on the casein ele- 
ment in the cream. This process, if carried 
to perfection, leaves the light bouquet flavor 
in the butter fat. The only way to tell when 
cream is in a fit condition to churn is by using 
the acidity test and your own judgment. No 


one can teach you how to play a piano with 
words. 


You must hear the right tone and 


LIVE STOCK 


then by practice acquire the right touch. So 
in buttermaking, “practice makes perfect.’ 


Testing the Tuberculin Test has been done 
by a special committee of the Massachusetts 
legislature, which reported last week. It em- 
ployed five expert scientists to work with its 
own members. They all witnessed the 
slaughter and post-mortem of 130 animals that 
had been condemned as tuberculous by the 
tuberculin test. All but three were diseased, 
‘falthough a large proportion of this pbumber 
were so slightly affected as to warrant the 
use of their meat for food, if slaughtered and 
dressed under proper supervision.’’ Then 20 
cows were killed that had been pronounced 
healthy by the tuberculin test, six of which 
proved to be tuberculous and another was 
said by two of the experts to be diseased. 
This error of 33% made by the test was 
claimed by some to be due to the cows con- 
tracting the disease during the six weeks be- 
tween time of test and slaughter. None of the 
150 animals had diseased udders and only in 
two cases was tuberculosis found in the lym- 
phatic glands closely connected with the ud- 
der. The committee thinks the scare 
been exaggerated. It also concludes: ‘‘A 
reaction from the tuberculin test in no way 
indicates the extent to which the animals 
may be tuberculous. This fact can only be 
determined upon post-mortem examinations. 
The slaughter of reacting animals dues not 
offer an absolute guarantee to the farmer or 
owner that the remainder of his cattle are free 
from tuberculosis, or that they may not be 
infected within a comparatively short time, 
even though he replaces the condemned ani- 
mals by those which are tested and alleged to 
be bealthy.’’ 

The Calf’s Drinking Pail.—Calves during the 
first summer are frequently pastured in an 
orchard or tethered by a rope near the barn. 





has 








In either case water must be carried to them 
and their pail is very likely to be tipned over. 
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spreading legs, like that 
for the 





Make a frame with 
shown in the cut—just large enough 
pail to set inside—and no trouble will be ex- 
perienced. 


A Summer Hogpen.—The swine quarters are 
often in buildings connected with the house 
and in such cases are likely to become offen- 





sive during the warm weather of summer. It 
is wise in such a case to construct summer 
quarters out in the orchard. The cut gives a 
suggestion for a cheap little house and yard. 
The end of the yard has a sloping top, so that 
the pigs can lie out of doors upon the ground, 
and still be protected from the sun. The roof 
of the little house can be of matched lumber 
and left unshingled. 

Parsnips for Milk Cows.—In addition to be- 
ing excellent for table use, I have found pars- 
nips good dairy cow feed. They produce a 
great amount of cream and the butter is of 
first-class quality. I raised some very large 
ones near De Kalb, Illinois. Sheep as well 
as cattle are very fond of them. They are 
improved rather than injured by freezing. I 
have found it very difficult to get the seed to 
germinate after planting. Can any reader tell 
me how this can be overcome?—[C. W. 
Case, Mo. 





Eczema.—J. H. P. has a mare which is 
broken out in spots all over her body; she is 
otherwise in good health. This isa form of 
eczema. Wash the animal al) over with a lo- 
tion made by putting carbonate of potassium 
1 oz in soft water 1 qt. Then wash off with 
warm water and soap. When the skin is dry 
rub on a little of the following: Oxide of 
zinc 20z and vaseline 4 oz. Repeat this 
treatment once a week; also mix and divide 
into 24 doses 4 oz each of sulphate of iron and 
nitrate of potassium and give one once a day 
in bran mash. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





ON’T he 





penny wise and 


memes Ne ; 
peice ot pound foolish by buying 
ANCHOR Ui uan | the *just-as-good mixtures,” “so 
poe called White Lead,’ or other ~ 
ome ecvea | Substitutes for Pure White Lead. 
pean In painting, the cost of labor 
ee so far exceeds the cost of mate- 
pron — rial that the best only should be 
naga used. The dest is Pure White 
sourneRn } Lead (see list of brands which are 
ue ane and Pure } Lameons Oil. 
comms SPREE 22 Sais ete yap bee 
ee. also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 


various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. 


National Lead aa I aces New York. 











CREAM SEPARATORS, 


De Laval “Alpha” and Baby”? Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices $50. to $800. 

Save $10 per cow Send for Catalogue. 


THE, DE LAVAL SEPARATOR, C0., 


h & Canal Sts., eoruende Street, 
ICAGO. YORK, 





EARN A BICYCLE 


OO Second Hand Whegis. AU 
poo GooD AS NEW. $5 to 
$15. New High Grade “9% 
models, fully guaranteed. $17 
» $25. Special Clear- 

ing Sale. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We will give one agent in each 
town free use of sample wheel 
to introduce them. Our reputa- 
tion is well known throughout the 
country. Write at onee for our special offer. 


D. J. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Tl. 
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Arsenate of Lead on Potatoes. 


F. C. MOULTON, MAINE. 

I believe that arsenate of lead will prove 
successful against all leaf-eating insects, be- 
cause it can be used in sufticient quantity to 
destroy all pests without injuring the foliage. 
This compound can be conveniently prepared 
in the following manner: Weigh out 11 oz 
acetate of lead and 4 oz arsenate of soda and 
put into the same paper bag. Weigh out as 
many of these packages as you wish to use; 
then when you are ready for spraying, empty 
the contents of one (or several) into the wa- 
ter in your spraying apparatus and stir until 
dissolved. The two substances will dissolve 
very quickly if pulverized. It is advisable to 
add a little glucose or molasses, 2 qts in 150 
gal of water, then the mixture is ready for 
use. 

The theoretical proportion of these two sub- 
stances is 70.07 per cent of acetate of lead to 
29.93 per cent of arsenate of soda, but it is 
advisable to have a slight excess of acetate of 
lead present. If arsenate of soda is in excess, 
injury to the foliage is sure to result. The 
point is to have this slight excess of acetate 
of lead present in every mixture. If you wish 
to use a large quantity of the mixture at one 
time, as 8 lbs in 150 gal of water, take 70.07 
per cent of 8 for the quantity of lead and 
29.93 per cent of 8 for the quantity of arsenate 
of soda, then ada afew oz more acetate of 
lead,so there will be an excess present. When 
this mixture is put into water a reaction at 
once takes place. Arsenate of lead and ace- 
tate of soda are formed. The former precipi- 
tates out as a white powder, while the latter 
remains in solution and seems to be neutral 
as far as its effects upon insects and the foli- 
age is concerned. This neutral substance, 
acetate of soda, with the water which the 
substances may contain, together make a lit- 
tle more than 4 of the entire weight; 10 lbs of 
this mixture will make about 6 lbs of the poi- 
son, arsenate of lead. This point shouid be 
emphasized and remembered—that 1 lb of the 
mixture will make a little more than 4 lb of 
the poison. 

In running parallel experiments with paris 
green, a great many mistakes have been made 
in comparing the results obtained from paris 
green with the results obtained from the 
same weight of this new mixture prepared 
as above. The price of arsenate of soda is 
12c per pound and the brown acetate of lead, 
pulverized, is the same. This would make 
ope pound of the mixture cost 12c and it 
would take about 14 lbs of the mixture to 
make 1 1b of the poison, arsenate of lead. 
Therefore 1 lb of the poison costs about 20c. 

I have had charge of the spraying in the 
gypsy moth department during the last two 
years and it has been my experience that 1 lb 
of arsenate of lead, about 14 lbs of the 
mixture, destroys insects as quickly as paris 
green and is much more effectual, because 
paris green is washed from the leaves by the 
tirst rain, while arsenate of lead remains on 
the leaves until they drop in the fall. Sup- 
pose we grant that arsenate of lead does not 
destroy the insects as quickly as paris green; 
this point is more than balanced by the fact 
that arsenate of lead remains on the leaves 
and continues to destroy during the entire 
summer and fall, while paris green is washed 
from the leaves by the first rain. Another 
point in favor of arsenate of lead is that there 
is not thé slightest danger of injuring the most 
delicate foliage,even when it is used as strong 
as it was at Washington by the United States 
department of agriculture, viz, 11b in 2 gal 
of water. “Therefore I believe that 1 Ib of ar- 
senate of lead, 14 lbs of the mixture, costing 
about 20c, will kill as quickly and give much 
better results, taking the entire season into 
consideration, than 11b paris green, costing 
about 30c. This statement has been borne out 
by my experience in the field. 

: a 

Controlling Plum and Cherry Curculio.—S. C. 
H.: This insect is very hard to control. 
Early in the season it feeds on the leaves of 
the trees, hence spraying with paris green 
just before blossoming and after the petals 
have fallen may be of considerable benefit. 
If the pests are very numerous, three and 


FIELD AND GARDEN 


sometimes four sprayings will be neces3ary. 
Even this treatment is hardly sufficient and 
some growers have resorted to jarring them 
from the tree, catching on canvas spread un- 
derneath for the purpose. As soon as a tree 
is tapped the beeties fall to the ground and 
take refuge under rubbish. The method is 
rather tedious but quite effective. For the 
spraying mixture, dissolve three ounces of 
paris green in forty or fifty gallons of water. 
If fungous diseases are present it pays to 
combine this spray with bordeaux mixture, 
then one application will answer for both. 
The combined fungicide and insecticide is 
made as follows: Dissolve six pounds of cop- 
per sulphate in water. Slake four pounds of 
fresh quicklime and strain. Mix the lime and 
the copper solutions and dilute with water to 
hfty gallons, and to this add four ounces of 
paris green. 


A Long Farm Wagon.—lt is often desirable 
to have a very long farm wagon on which to 
place large loads of light, but bulky,material. 
It is also desirable to have a long cart body 
when hauling in corn to be cut into the silo. 
Ordinarily, length of cart body is secured 
only by having heavy side pieces, thus add- 
ing much tothe weight of the load. Our 
sketch shows a plan for making a light, long 





2art, strength being secured by using a dou- 
ble truss beneath it. Haif-inch iron rods will 
probably be stout enough fur any use to 
which the cart will be put. The short rods 
are welded to the long ones where they meet, 
and the upright pieces of wood are put in 
tightly after the rods are secured in place. 
This plan will give a light but very strong 
and stiff cart frame. 


Merit Counts, whetber in this country or 
abroad, and the announced triumph of Amer- 
ican agricultural implements at foreign exhi- 
bitions will be read with interest. At the 
trials of American implements just held at 
Bourges, the only French government trials 
held this year, S. L. Allen & Co, manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements in Philadel- 
phia, obtained first prize (gold medal) on 
their Planet Jr horse hoes and cultivators, 
after complete dynamometer tests, eight com- 
petitors being in the field 


Nurserymen.—The annual 
meeting of the American nurserymen’s asso- 
ciation will be held in St Louis, Mo, June 9- 
10. A large number of important topics are 
to come before the convention and all mem- 
bers are urged to be on hand. Silas Wilson 
of Atlantic, Iowa, is president and Geurge C. 
Seager of Rochester, New York, is secretary. 


Convention of 


The Outlook for Grapes in northern Ohio is 
very good, both for quantity and quality, 
writes T. S. Clymonts, a prominent Cleveland 
dealer. He says his shipments bid fair to 
prove considerably larger than those of last 
year. 


Encourage Scratching.—The worth of a run- 
ning brook on a poultry farm can never be 
estimated, and then there are those"two help- 
mates, the scratching shed and the bone cut- 
ter. When you build a house do not make it 
more than 8x8ft. Have attached to it an 
open face scratching shed 8x12 ft, and after 
they have been taught to find their grain by 
working for it you will see the value.—!F. C. 
Bradley, Pawtucket, R I. 


Peafowls are most attractive birds and 
make a desirable addition to the farm collec- 
tion of poultry so far as appearance is con- 
cerned. They are but little more difticult to 
raise than turkeys but need clean quarters to 
prevent a soiling of the plumage. Occasion- 
ally the male is very quarrelsome and annoys 
the chickens, especially mother hens~- with 
flocks. If he becomes very troublesome he 
must be shut off by himself. 


FODDER CROPS. 


The Curing of Clover Hay. 
JACOB SWIGERT, NEW YORK. 
The crop is in the right stage for cutting 

when one-half the heads have turned brown. 
Should the crop be large enough to require 
more than a week to cut, then begin cutting 
a little earlier. The cuiting and curing is 
done as follows: Begin in the morning, cut- 
ting as much as can be raked up and hauled 
to the barn the next afternoon. When the 
crop is large the cutting should be done each 
morning, rain or shine, for if cut in the rain, 
and afterwards it clears off, the hay will dry 
and will be nearly, if not quite, as good, as 
that cut in the sunshine. Should rain come 
on, wetting hay already cut and partially dry, 
then it is of no account—is fit only to fill and 
stop a wash. 

As indicated above, the hay that is cut one 
morning, and has laid in the windrow, even 
under an urdinary sunshine, is ready and fit 
to be raked and stored in the barn the next 
afternoon. Clover treated in this way makes 
the best hay Lever saw. It comes out the 
next winter as nice, sweet and bright as any- 
one could wish. I have managed mg clover 
in this way for many years—many times in di- 
rect opposition to the advice of others. Indeed, 
I have been styled a fool for ruining good clo- 
ver by putting it up too green. I have never 
failed to have the satisfaction of being able to 
say, ‘‘I told you so’’ when my hay showed up 
in the winter so much better than that of 
those who left theirs out tov long, in the sun. 
This plan gives half of each morning for work 
in the corn, which in this section is a time 
that work there is needed. I sprinkle salt on 
my hay as it is stored in the barn, not as a 
curative, but to make it more palatable to the 
stock. 


——— 

Feeding Value of Whiteweed.—The oxeye 
daisy infests many square miles of the best 
mowings in the eastern and middle states and 
is rapidly marching west. If cut early, before 
the bulk of the daisies are in bloom, such 
grass and daisies make a_ hay that is closely 
eaten by stock, but if the daisies are matured 
or woody, cattle, and especially cows, will re- 
fuse much of the hay. Analysis shows that 
100 lbs of air-dry whiteweed cut early contain 
of water about 10 lbs, ash 6? lbs, protein or ni- 
trogenous matter 7} lbs, sugar, starch and 
gum 42 lbs, woody matter or fiber 30 lbs, fat 
34 lbs. This is very similar to the composition 
of good hay from redtop grass, the latter con- 
taining a little more protein and starch but 
less fiber and fat. No data has been recorded 
to show whether the daisy hay is as digesti- 
ble as good grass hay, but itis not probable. 


Producing Rape Seed.—This is a most profit- 
able crop when the effect on the soil is con- 
sidered. Sow in the latter part of June after 
the ground has been thoroughly worked and 
freed from weeds. If a good stand is secured 
the growth is so dense that all other plants 
are smothered, and the ground is left in the 
best possible condition for next year’s crop of 
wheat and barley. The average yield is from 
15 to 25 bu per acre,which at present is worth 
50c.—[A. A. Paulsen, Wisconsin. 


Turn the Back Pastures into woodland and 


where they will keep feed 
down sweet and tender. Early cut hay from 
rich land is indispensable to the successful 
dairywan. It contains wore nitrogen, which 
means meat and milk. Fodder makes 
cle and milk. More corn should be raised for 
ensilage and should be used unhusked.—|J. 
O. Sanford, Vermont. 


contine the cattle 


mus- 


—— es 

I think the operation of rural delivery could 
be bettered on large farms where many ten- 
ants are located on different parts. For ex- 
ample, have letter boxes ail together in a suit- 
able place convenient for all concerned, and 
all thickly settled neighborhoods as _ well 
might have a place of public delivery ona 
certain section of land, every family to have 
its own box and the name plainly lettered, 
every one using his pleasure as to whether he 
keeps it locked.—[J. H. Harkreader, Jobhn- 
son Co, Ark. 











Importance of Thinning Fruit. 





In fruit-growing sections, the necessity ef 
thinning was emphasized during the season 
of 1896. ‘This work must be done in order to 
save the strength of the tree and improve the 
size and quality of the apples. With apples 
more than with any other kind is this true, 
for nearly all of the larger fruits produce at 
intervals immense quantities of bloom and 
set an abnormal crop of fruit. If this is al- 
lowed to mature, the trees will be so badly ex- 
hausted that it will require several years for 
recovery and in addition the fruit will be 
sinall and of poor quality. 

In a case of this kind thinning can be re- 
soited to with profit. To one who has never 
thinned fruit, the work may seem impractica- 
ble in that the cost of thinning will be greater 


than any benefit derived from it. This, how- 
ever, is not true, as has been demonstrated 
by many practical growers, and particularly 


by the Massachusetts experiment station dur- 
ing 1896. The tests made with Gravenstein 
apples were hardly satisfactory, as this variety 
dropped its fruit prematurely last season. 
However, even with this drawback it was 
shown that there was considerable profit in 
thinning fruit. In one case the frnit from a 
tree properly thinned brought $2.33 more than 
that from the saine tree untreated. The cost 
of thinning was 48c, which left a net profit of 
$1.85. In another test, in which the Tetofsky 
apple was the variety selected, the thinned 
fruit sold for $1.20 more than that not thin- 
ned. -The cost of thinning was 35c, leaving 
a net profit of 85c in favor of thinning. 

Mr 8. D. Willard, the noted New York or- 
chardist, emphasizes the necessity of this 
practice, applying it not only to apples, but 


to peaches, plums and other tree fruits. He 
states that it is an invariable practice in his 
orchards and he has never omitted it. He 


finds that the work can be more quickly done 
than is usually supposed, and boys, if properly 
taught, can do it as well as men. When the 
trees are headed low, the thinning is not so 
difticult as where the fruit is a long distance 
from the ground. 

Mr W. W. Stevens, a most successful farmer 
and fruit grower of southern Indiana, says, ‘‘I 
believe that not one orchardist in a hundred 
attends to the thinning of fruit as it should 
be done. ‘The importance of this item in the 
care of an orchard 1s not thought of by the 
average fruit grower, but a few experiments 
or some observations in this line wiil con- 
vince anyone of the necessity of practicing it 
regularly when the aim is to produce the very 
best. It is not only the best for the crop we 
ex pect to harvest, but for the orchard as well.’’ 

The Massachusetts station found that there 
was not only a distipct advantage to the fruit, 


put it decreased the ravages of fungous dis- 
eases and insect pests to a small extent. This 


was especially noticeable with brown fruiié rot, 
which often ruins the peach or plum fruit in 
wet seasons. The man who does the work 
must take care to remove all inferior speci- 
mens, leaving only the best. 

Mr Moody, a successful fruit grower in 
western New York, states that he finds great 
profit in thinning fruit. On his peach trees 
he had fewer specimens but more fruit, and 
the crop sold at $1.50 per bushel, while fruit 


that was not thinned was a drug on the mar- 
ket at 37 to 50c. Atthe Geneva, New York, 


experiment station, in 1896, the thinned fruit 
was all first-class, especially when thinned to 
four inches apart. Scarcely any sorting was 
necessary and being highly colored and of the 
highest quality, the fruit sold on sight and 
was in good demand. Where the apples were 
thinned to six inches, the fruit was no finer 
but more fruit buds were formed. 





Favors Peach Yellows Law. 
PROF A. G. GULLEY. 


The very labored effort of Prof Maynard ina 
recent number of American Agriculturist to 
demonstrate that no necessity exists for a yel- 
lows law, is such an incorrect statement of 
facts, so far as he draws upon results in 
Michigan to prove his point, that I cannot let 
it pass without correction. 

I should like first to ask him to prove his 
statement that supporters of a law were wrong 
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in believing that no other remedy exists than 
thorough eradication by law. He produces 
no proof of that or that the opponents of a 
law were right in believing the 1everse. He 
cannot cite a section that has controlled the 
disease in any other way, or has even held its 
own against the disease, by any other proc- 
ess. If he can, the instance has never been 
given to the public. The upholders of a law 
can do this, and curiously enough the only 
instance where a law has been thoroughly en- 
forced for a series ot years has been perfectly 
successful in its operation. 

The professor is very wide of the mark in the 
statement that a peach orchard in careful hands 
and under ordinary circumstances should go 
out in 15 years, at least so far as it applies to 
Michigan, and by which he accounts for what 
he pleases to cali weakened peach trees. And 
in connection with that statement I wish to 
correct his very inaccurate ideas of results in 
that state. 

He evidently does not know that Michigan 
had many thorough peach growers 20 to 25 
years ago. There are none better now, but she 
has many more of them. To those thorough 
men was she indebted for the idea of a law 
which has been her salvation since. He evi- 
dently does not know that those old growers 
had orchards swept from them before the 
lenefits of the law were secured. He does 
not seein to know that those same growers 
nearly all have tine orchards to-day on the 
same lands, and that there are plenty of or- 
chaids in the same sections, prospering, more 
than 20 years of age. 

To attribute to the use of chemical fertili- 
zers any of this benefit, is very amusing, con- 
sidering the fact that the great change for the 
better came in ’83, after ten years of law and 
at least six years before a ton of chemicals 
was used the whole length of the peach belt. 
As a matter of fact, outside of the very south- 
ern county of the Michigan peach belt (there 
are at least eight in the belt), there is very 
little commercial fertilizer sold. This latter 
fact is no credit to the growers of Michigan, 
but shows the utter fallacy of the idea ad- 
vanced. I notice the professor does give a lit- 
tle credit to the law before he gets through, 
but his other idea, that the growers are more 
advanced in their ideas, is true in no particu- 
lar so much as in the belief of the value of the 
law. 

I may say my residence of 20 years in the 
peach belt of Michigan let me observe fully 
the developments of the working of the law, 
and taught me to have a dread of the peach 
yellows that many peach growers do not seem 
to possess. 

ee 

Spray Fruit Early.—About four years ago I 
sprayed a small limb of'a Rambo apple tree. 
I made the first application May 11 and three 
others at intervals of 10.0r12 days. The ap- 
ples were gathered Oct’ 17. The result was 
363 perfect aud 36 imperfect apples, or two 
bushels of perfect and one-eighth bushel of 
imperfect apples. The latter were as ‘good as 


the average apples in this market on sale. 
The tree was well set with fruit when spray- 
ing began but when picked there was not an 


apple on the tree except on the sprayed limb. 
Ninety per cent of the apples on the sprayed 
portion were perfect. If the first application 
bad been made six days earlier all would 
probably have been saved. It would pay the 
farmers in this section to spray tbeir trees. 
W. H. Moore, Newcastle Co, Del. 





Time for Pruning Trees.—N Y: The best time 
for pruning apple trees is in early spring be- 
fore the buds start, but if this has been neg- 
lected, as in the case mentioned, suckers may 
be cut off at any time during summer, as well 
as occasional shoots or branches, in order to 
improve the shape of the trees. 











geo. -D. HARDER, Manufacturer. Cobleskill, N.Y. 
orse Powers, Ensilage Cutters, Round Silos, &e. 
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A Good Appetite 


Is essential for perfect health and 
strength, but when the blood 
thin and impure, the stomach 

Cannot perform its duty, and the 
fails. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a 
ful medicine for creating an 

Appetite and giving sound digestion. It pu- 
rifies and enriches the blood, tones the 
stomach and digestive organs, and 

Gives strength to the nerves and health and 
vigor to the whole system. Besure to 
get Hood’s and only 


Hood’s 


physical 
is weak, 


appetite 
wonder- 


Sarsa- 
parilla 








The best—In fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 

cure nausea, indigestion 
Hood’ Ss Pills biliousness. 25 cents. , 





AREY’S 


FLEXIBLE CEMENT ROOFING 


postatiy suitable for Farm Uses. Flexi- 
ble, light Ra ng 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, ‘and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 
tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 
sawand hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction uaranteed. 
Send for free descri es c catalogs ue to male ne gp penene. 
THE PHILIP 
25 Wayne ane, - - 





inna. ¢ Ohio. 





WELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 
\ MANUFAC TURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS. 

MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 

DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
Me) SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA.N.Y. 
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ITHACA, N.Y. 
| | STEAM OR HORSE POWER 





LET US SUPPLY YOU WITH YOUR... 
de VEGETABLE PLANTS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
We grow a full line of all the desirable varieties. We 
offer Tomato, Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery and Sweet 


Potato plants at 25 cents per 100; $1.25 per 1,000. For 
prices on large quantities, please apply to 


R. VINCENT, JR.,& SON, White Marsh, Md. 


Mention American Agriculturist when you write. 





S» The Way To Spray isto aseite* ™oees* 
g. NOVELTY FORCE 
ano SPRAY PUMPS 


Plenty of force and little labor 
required. Neat, compact, light 
and economical. We deliver 
sample for only $1.50. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, 
of all 


FRUIT PACKAGE kinds. 
“'8° BEEKEEPERS’ Supplies 


Order your supplies now, before the 
busy season catches you. Price List 
free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., Berlin Heights, Erie Co.,Ohio 


CIDER & WINE PRESS 


MACHINERY. 
POWER & HAND PRESSES 
(Capacity 10 to 120 bbls in 10 hours.) 

Send for Catalogue 
EMPIRE STATE PULLEY 
& PRESS CO., 

Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 




















CELERY PLANTS FOR SALE 
Leading varieties, carefully packed in baskets and de- 
livered here at Express Offices: 250 plants for 60c: 500 for 


90c; 1000 for $1.50. Special price on quantities over 6000. 
Cash with order. Also Cabbage and Cauliflower plants. 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison 
Co, N. Y. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE. 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons, 5 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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An early summer temperature of 90 to 100 
degrees at Washington would uot be an un- 
mixed evil were it to smoke out the senators 
and hasten tariff legislation. 

ane 

How the ears of the politicians at Washing- 
ton would tingle if they could hear what the 
farmers are saying and writing us about these 
tariff delays and changes! We’ve had our say 


—the senate knows what the feeling is—now 
jet it act. If the senate would agree to vote 


on the bill this week, instead of merely taking 

it up, how relieved the country would feel! 
—— 

weather bureau 

crop bulletins 

ison, the usual 


so doing it is 


is making its 
useful 
complaint is 
infringing 
bureau of 


agriculture. 


Because the 
weekly weather 
than ever this se 


more 


again made that by 
upon the special province of the 
statistics of the department ot 
We have no with 
There is no such 
would be 


patience this criticism. 
infringement and if there 
tlad of it, for the present 


vere, we 


statistician has proven to be even more incom- 
petent than his predecessor 
= 


A typical day on the eld farm was described 


during the past winter by one of our contrib- 
utors, Mr Sweet, in a sympathetic vein and 
with considerable grace of expression, and 


A reader declared 
that Mr Sweet 
some of the 


what was the consequence’? 
Table Talk columns 
was very much mistaken in 
tails. Another Tabler took the matter up,and 
until discussion waxed lively 
Hardly any two agreed, and yet 
They had been looking on the 
the shield. A Tabler re- 


In our 
de- 


the 


another, 
and long. 
ali were right! 
different sides of 





EDITORIAL 


marks this week, ‘‘I am struck with the con- 
trasts which this great country affords.’’ The 
descriptions of everyday life furnished by our 
readers have been unique in their photo- 
graphic truthfulness, and while they have il- 
lustrated the variations in climate and cus- 
toms on this wide continent, they emphasize 
the eumfort and the contentment of American 


farm life. 
—— 


The enormous increase in public expenditure 
is an important factor in creating deficiencies. 
The federal government spent about $358,000, - 
000 in 1890. Its total receipts last year were 
over $400,000,000. Had there been no increase 
in public extravagance there would have been 
a surplus last year of over $50,000,000, instead 
of a large deficiency. As we have so often 
and earnestly contended, it is even more nec- 
essary for governinent to reduce expenses 
than to increase its revenues. 

ee - 

Now comes Connecticut with a new inher- 
itance tax of one-half of 1 per cent on proper- 
ty about $10,000 in value passing to direct 





heirs and 5 per eent to indirect heirs ani 
public and private bequests. Many of our 
New York wealthy families are loud in their 


condemnation of the bill recently vetoed by 
Gov Black. They might weil read Andrew 
Carnegie’s statement, in which this multi- 
millionaire advocates progressive succession 
taxes up to 50 per cent of the value of enor- 


mous estates! 


—— 

The German farmers are prosecuting with 
energy their fight against the grain exchanges 
which deal in ‘‘futures.’’ Obliged to abandon 
former open trading of this character, a co- 


terie of Berlin grain merchants has been 
meeting in the capacity of &® club, pursuing 
their old methods. The law has followed 


them, however, and the matter will now be 
appealed to the highest courtin the empire. 
The final decision will prove interesting in 
view ofthe strong sentiment not only among 
the agricultural classes of Germany, but in 
England and United States as well, against 
this form of speculative trading. 
EE 

We are hopeful but not overconfident that 

the efforts now being made by the department 


of agriculture to increase our export butter 
trade will amount to much. Secretary Wil- 
son’s well directed energies are admirable, 


yet it is none the less true that those Tong en- 
gaged in the export butter trade ought to be 
thoroughly posted in foreign requirements. 
A hope of legitimate gain on their part would 
tend to stimulate every movement toward a 
broadening market, yet 1t is not impossible 
official investigation may develop some new 
and important features. England contends, 
with some show of logic, that she is made a 
dumping ground for farm produce from every 
quarter of the globe, and naturally 
to buy in the cheapest markets, quality 
sidered, and incidentally this is a great de- 
sideratum. While we properly seek to extend 
our foreign trade in butter, let the dairy in- 
terest be conserved by the right kind of legis- 
lation at home, state and national. This will 
tend to promote prosperity and increased 
home consumption, which after all affords the 
best outlet for agricultural produce. Efforts 
are also being made to bring about concert of 
action between the United States and Eng- 
land in dealing with the international trade 
in spurious dairy products. 
EEE 


proposes 


con- 


We question whether an) of the proposed 
bounty to exporters of produce would reach 
the farmers’ pockets in enhanced prices for 
what he has to sell. European’export bounties 
prices paid by 
the price 


growers. 


on sugar operate to lower the 
Awerican consumers, not to add to 
of beets received by German 
bounties are confessedly to enable European 
beet sugar to undersell American sugar in 
this market. But this advantage of 
French and German export bounties 1s to be 
taken away from them by the new tariff, 
which will impose extra or countervailing 
duties equal to such bounties. Similar Jegis- 
lation im Europe would doubtless follow any 
action by the United States to pay an export 
bounty, thus nullifying all the advantages of 
this policy. As American Agrticulturist has pre- 
viously stated, we believe that if government 


Those 


even 















is to go into the bounty business at all, the 
wiser plan wuuld be to pay a bounty direct to 
the domestie producers of the $225,000,000 
worth of sugar, wool, tobacco and other prod- 
uce now imported every year that can be 
grown in the United States. But we do not 
advocate either. Let the American farmers 
have fair protection for a few years against 
foreign producers of these and other imported 
crops, and it will be better than any little 
bounty. But we also protest against further 
payment of Itc per lb bounty to Hawaiian 
sugar monopolists, in the guise of free sugar. 
It is incomprehensible that our people, having 
repudiated the bounty to American sugar pro- 
ducers, should permit congress to longer eon- 
tinue bounties of 7) millions a year to a bakers’ 
dozen of sugar barons at Honolulu, with their 
coohe labor! 


SE 
Now that assessors are so busily taxing 
farmers’ improvements and personalty, the 


extent to which sueh property in towns and 
cities escapes taxation becomes manifest. In 
one of the rural counties of New Jersey, 37 % 
of the assessment is on personal property and 
the balance on real in coun- 
ties with a large urban population as little as 
74 of the taxed property is personal! Yet itis a 
matter of common knowledge that the person- 


estate, whereas 


al property in the latter region forms a far 
larger share of the whole than in the rural 


districts. In other words, the farmer in this 
case pays taxes on five times as much person- 
alty as the city resident! This is the glaring 
injustice of present methods. It is easy to 
point out this fact, but mighty hard to finda 
practicable remedy. 

— 

The more we investigate Dos Passos’s scheme 
foran American credit foneier, themore it 
looks like a scheme ‘‘to work the agricultural 
racket’’ long enough to secure from congress 
a charter with most 
To assist the farmer and laborer is said to be 
the ‘‘predominating motive and purpose of the 


extraordinary powers 


charter.’’ Butits third paragraph specifies 
a bewildering variety of objects, any one of 
which would afford more profits than the re- 


t 


funding of farm mortgages. The outeome of 
such a combination is practically certain to 
be as disastrous to farmers in America as the 
parent credit foncier has been to the farmers 
of France. If vhilom financiers are 
in earnest in their desire to help farmers, es- 
pecialiy at the west and south, let them 
strike out this objectionable section. If they 
contine themselves to the refunding of farm 
will be enough for the 
And this business 
pay 1t8s managers 
vast benetit to 
security. But 
charter will 
Ag- 


these 


mortgages alone, it 
largest talent and capital. 
can be so conducted as to 
handsomely while proving of 
borrower and lender on farm 
in its present shape the proposed 
never get through congress 1f American 
riculturist can prevent it. 

‘ —— 

‘*Let congress encourage deep culture of the 
soil to conserve moisture by paying a bounty 
of $2.50 per acre,’’ was the suggestion of a 
correspondent in our last issue. This 
lasting idea of asking congress to do what 
people ought to do for themselves makes us 
tired. This ‘‘rallying fer an appropriation’’ 
has already been carried so far that the 
taxpayer is overburdened. It is this spirit 
that has belped to create the era of public ex- 
travaganee thatis now continued in 
spite of closer times. may be out 
of joint in the body politic, it will never be 
wholly mended until public retrenchment 
is secured. There is not 


eve4°r- 


poor 


being 


Whatever 


a farm or a business 
in the comntry to-day that could make muney 
if run ou the basis of the expenditures of 
The publie 
employ like economy. And our people must 
get over this idea that the state legislature o1 
the federal congress should ' 
On the contrary, let’s 
ourselves, with as little law-making as_ possi- 
ble and as few ofiicials. As one of the sturdy 
co-operators of England said to the writer: 
‘*We only ask parliament to let us alone. Our 
working men’s savings are piling up so rapid- 
ly that within 50 years co-operators (that is, 
the people) will have acquired a controlling 
interest. in railroads and other public indus- 
tiies.”’ 


or ten years ago. business must 


‘‘take care of 


them. take care of 











Stability in the Hog [arket. 





The activity prevailing in the hog markets 
of the country, with attendant low prices, 
brings to the front the problem of the drift of 
values during the summer months. Now that 
urgent farm work common to spring seeding 


is over, and farmers have a little leeway 
privr to vigorous crop cultivation, hogs are 
being marketed with considerable freedom. 


This is true of Kansas City, Omaha and Chi- 
cago and further east as well. Receipts at 
primary markets are considerably ahead of 
the first five months of last year, and so is 
the number of hogs packed in the west, yet 
the surroundings are fairly favorable to pack- 
ing interests, and no very great efforts are 
being made to further bear the market for 
live hogs, these and pork product being more 
nearly on a parity than for some time past. 
During the first two months of the packing 
season, March and April, the only ones for 
which official returns have been made, our 
exports of pork product were a third greater 
than last year. This really encouraging gain 
points to the healthy position of our foreign 
trade, despite the efforts of such countries as 
Germany to keep out our pork product. The 
domestic trade is alsc good, with a wide dis- 
tribution and large consumption at current 
low prices. 

While any material advance in price is not 
expected at this time of year, this breadth of 
outlet is encouraging, and conditions seem 
to favor the recent steadiness in the market. 
Should the provision trade develop any _ par- 
ticular activity and should prices on such 
product as bacon, pork and lard work up- 
waid, even slightly, the chances are in favor 
of a sympathetic improvement in live hogs. 

INCREASED EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 
(In round millions of pounds.) 


1597 


— ——— -]*96-— %®Gain 
Meh April 


Two Mch April Two this 





months months year 
Bacon, Ibs, 46 44 90 27 30 57 58 
Hamas, lbs, 10 14 24 10 11 21 14 
Pork, 1]bs, 6 6 12 4 4 8 50 
Lard, lbs, 43 39 82 32 37 69 19 
Total, 105 103 208 73 82 155 34 





For Stricter Grading of Fruits. 


The interpretation and enforcement of the 
new city ordinanve at Chicago regulating the 
sale of fruits and vegetables are matters of 
deep interest to the trade. Test cases will no 
doubt be made, and while commission hand- 
lers are heartily in favor of the general> prin- 
ciples involved they fear the law is too sweep- 
ing in its character to permit of its practica- 
ble application to a market as broad as Chi- 
cago, drawing as it does produce from a very 


large number of states. The framers of the 
ordinance no doubt had in mind a certain 


class of scalpers and illegitimate dealers who 
are a pest to the trade; also the dishonest 
packer and shipper. 

It is believed that the trade at 
lend its support to any proper movement to 
bring about uniformity in packing. There is 
niuch room for reform in this direction, not 
alone in such distributing markets as Chica- 
go and New York, butin the state legisla- 
tures as well, which ought to work toward 
general uniformity along this line. 


large will 





Export Bounties Are Proposed in a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Cannon of Utah into the 
U S senate. It would take about $50,000,000 
ayear to pay the proposed bounties. The 
matter is discussed on our editorial page, but 
there is little prospect of any such bill passing. 
It applies to the following articles, and on 
the exports of last fiscal year would amount as 
follows: 





Exports Proposed Total 

1896 bounty bounty 

Wheat, bu, 60,650,000 10¢ $6,065,000 
Wheat flour, bbls, 14,621,000 50c 7,310,500 
Rye, bu, 988,000 10¢ 98,800 
Rye flour, bbls, 3,777 50c 1,888 
Corn, bu, 99,993,000 5e 4,999,650 
Corn meal, bbls, 277,000 *20¢ 55.400 
Cotton, lbs, 2,335,226,000 le 23,352,260 
Hops, lbs, 16,765,000 2c 335,300 
Tobacco, lbs, 287,700,000 2e 5,754,000 
Total, $47 972,708 


*10e per 100 lbs. 

Money for Cattle Feeders—Itis reported that 
a trust company has been formed by leading 
beef packers and capitalists with headquarters 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


at Kansas City for the purpose of loaning 
money to farmers and stock raisers. Money 
will be loaned through local live stock com- 


mission merchants well acquainted with the 
borrowers, taking as security chattel mortgages 
on stock and grain. The trust company will 
deal in ‘‘cattle paper,’’ buying from the com- 
mission menand selling to eastern financial 
institutions. It is claimed that through this 
organization farmers who desire to borrow 
money and buy stock cattle for feeding pur- 
poses can secure accommodations more readi- 
ly than formerly. 


Rubber Culture—It is doubtful if this can 
ever be successfully conducted in the U S. 
Horticulturist William Saunders of the depart- 
ment of agriculture says: ‘‘These plants are 
tropical], and it is very doubtful if they can be 
growninthiscountry. The best are natives of 
Central America, where the climate is strictly 
tropical, with a mean temperature of 83 de- 
grees, which is not attained anywhere in the 
» s." 

Still After Bucket Shops—These 
which flourish in such large numbers on 
money ‘‘invested’’ by outsiders, both city and 
country, are in continual trouble with the au- 
thorities. They have been persistently raid- 
ed in Chicago, and now the N Y police de- 
partment is securing indictments and 


concerns 


prose- 





cutions for large numbers of these fictitious 
grain brokers. 





A Mint Grower’s Views—-The low price of 
oil has discouraged the growing of pepper- 


mint. 
business ; 


Unsueeessful parties 
others having an 
that other products are also 
may continue to create an overproduction. 
The outlook for the present vrop is not flat- 
tering.—|P. F. Nye, Elkhart Co, Ind. 


have quit the 
outfit reeognize 
low in price and 


For Adequate Cranberry Duties—The Cape 
Cod cranberry growers’ association is endeav- 
oring to secure an amendment to the tariff 
bill imposing a duty of 5¢ P bu or 1hc P Ib. 





Cough.—E. J. B.’s cow has a cough; she is 
in guod condition. There are a great many 
causes which will produce a cough, such as a 
sore throat, thickening of the mucous mem- 
brane of the windpipe, nervous irritation of 
the throat, lung disease and deranged state 
of the digestive organs. Some cows have a 
for years and it does not seem to do 
them any harm; as long as the cow keeps in 


coug. 


good condition, there is nothing of impor- 
tance the matter. Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic in 4 0z doses twice a day in bran 


mash and continued tor 6 or 8 weeks, is guod. 
If the cow is losing flesh, have her examined 
by a veterinary surgeon. 

















Ideal farmi 


that ptoportion may be meas 





v—— SL 

The Man who is Raising a Big Crop 

—realizes that the harvest time is ahead. 
comprehends not only the growing of the tallest grain—the 
most tons-to-the-acre of hay; the best farming—the farming that pays — must 
contemplate something more than this; for there is a harvest time, and just in 
proportion asa crop is saved eon rg speedily and economically, in just 
ured the seaso: 


Harvesting Machines are the profit-bringing kind; they are built for long wear, 

hard work, light draft, and in short, to satisfy. There are other kinds that 

don’t cost as much, but there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago, 


The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper for sale everywhere. 


} 
LNA; 


n’s profit or loss. 
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Improvements patented 1890 inthe U.S.,Canada and Europe. 
FIRE PROOF—Proof against sparks, cinders, burning brands, etc. 
STRONG—A heavy canvas foundation. 
LIGHT— Weighs but 85 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. when laid complete 
FLEXIBLE—Contains no coal tar, and retains indefinitely its leather-like pliability 
and toughness. 


laid by any intelligent workman. 


H. W. JOHNS’ [iFG. CO., 


EASILY APPLIED—Requires no kettle or other expensive apparatus. Can be 
ASBESTOS MATERIALS: LIQUID PAINTS, STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS, STEAM PACK'NGS, ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL. 

100 William St., New YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON LONDON 


€ICcAaco 
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Farmers’ Corporations. 


‘*We have had too much of the benetits of 
corporations, and 
helped by 
sugar factories,’’ 


selling our products to big 

don’t see how we ure to be these 

half-million beet 

Writes a Tennessee friend. 

It is true that it requires quite a 

tory and capital to mannfacture sugar, 

such a plant is best erected and managed 

a corporation, but the farmers themselves 

may constitute or have an interest in such 

Wheat is mainly sold 
abroad, cotton 


dollar 


corporation if desired 
to big tlour wills at home or 
factories in this or 
made into 
wouderful 
We as 


is manufactured in large 
foreign countries, hides are 
in great establishments with 


shoes 
sub- 
division of labor and processes. farm- 
from corporations. 

many corporations 
communities to 


ers can t get away 

Instead of having too 
and factories in our rural 
work up the stuff produced on our farms, we 
Our must 
co-operate to conduct certain 
phases of their business in a large way at 
the least expense, in order to hold their own 
with other industries. We believe in rigor- 
ously preventing corporate injustice or exac- 
but we believe that if farmers 
would hold up their end in these days of in- 
they must apply 
principles to 


have too few. farmers come to- 


gether and 


tions, also 


reasing competition, the 
same co-operative methods and 
their business that employed with such 
success in other lines of industry. And 
needed farmer corporations should 

fair field, and not be in any way hampered 
by special favors to trusts or illegal combina- 


are 
these 


nave a 


tions. 

Some people would prefer to have us ‘‘damn 
the corporations’’ indiscriminately, and want 
them all wiped out of existence, but 
people recognize only the abuses of this sys- 


such 


while utterly failing to suggest anything 
Their ‘‘reform’’ would abolish the 
thousands of creamery anid factory 
well as joint stock or 

companies in every industry. 
wiser plan is this: Prevent corporate 
and abuses, but make the possible 
out of the application to agriculture of this 
method of doing business. 

We farmers have got to imitate and 
modern methods of production and marketing 
in order to adapt our business to present con- 
Things are far different now from 
were one or two generations ago. 
We must keep up or get left. And _ still 
greater changes are apparently to occur in the 
When the air ship becomes a reality, 
create in industry 


tel, 
better. 
cheese 
corporations, as co-Op- 

The 


vil 
eviis 


erative 


utmost 
master 


ditions. 
what they 


future. 
what a revolution it will 
and life! 

The ‘*good old days’’ of our forefathers, who 
carried their grist to mill on horseback (some 
carried a bag of stones to ‘‘balance’’ the bag 
of flour!), have gone, never to return. Nor do 
we want a return to the condition of those 
days. It is the present, the future, that we 
must now adapt ourselves to. 

a 


Currant Culture. 


D. M. NIVER, NEW YORK. 


Every family with a piece of ground suffi- 
ciently large for a kitchen garden should set 
apart a certain portion for currants, as a few 
bushes properly cared for will supply a large 
family. They are easily propagated and can 
be grown by merely sticking a cutting 
the moist soil, where they can remain until 
well rooted and then be transplanted. I have 
ition following varieties: 

white Crystal, white Dutch, 
black Naples, Victoria, red Dutch, 
Versailles. I have tried the tree 
but prefer the bush form, as 
readily and does 
The red Dutch and 
my favorites, as they hold 


into 


under cultiy the 
White grape, 
May’s 
Cherry and 
‘m of culture 
irult does not drop so 
all at once. 
varieties are 
later 
this fruit 
inf worm. This pest has given me but little 
trouble for a number of years and can be sub- 
cultivation, allowing neither 
grow under or near the 
Hoe at least twice a year and incor- 
porate well into the soila good quantity of 
unleached wood ashes. This adds plant food 
and destroys the lary which, in my opinion, 


longer and bear 


‘he greatest eneniy of is the cur- 


dued by clean 
weeds nor grass to 


bushes. 


TIMELY TOPICS 


are found near the roots of the bush. In ad- 
dition, give each bush a shovelfut of barnyard 
manure every spring. An aphis or louse 
found on the underside of the leaves some- 
times does considerable damage by causing 
them to curl. These can be easily extermi- 
nated by dusting with hellebore or insect 
powder. Apply early in the morning or after 
a jarge shower. 


Crops Rapidly Advancing. 

AS REPORTED BY THE Wt#ATHER 
S DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
WrEK ENDED Monpbay 
8 PM. 


CONDITIONS 
BUREAU OF THE U 
CULTURE FOR THE 
NiGcHtT, May 24, ArT 
The week has been generally favorable for 

farm work, but cool nights generally through- 

out the states of the central valleys, lake re- 
gion and middie Atlantic coast have proved 
unfavorable for some crops, while the need of 
beginning to be felt in the central 
lower Missouri valleys, and 

Cotton ex- 

Texus and 

south- 


rain is 
Mississippi and 
in the south Atlantic states. 
perienced general improvement in 
has made rapid advancement over the 
ern part of the state, where squares and bolls 
are forming. Cool nights have proved inju- 
rious in Tennessee, and but slight improve- 
ment is reported from Lousiana, where the 
plant is sickly and is being injured by lice. 
In Indiana and Ohio, where corn planting has 
been much retarded, rapid progress in plant- 
ing has been made during the week. Planting 
is well advanced in Michigan and continues 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota. 
Cultivation has begun in southern Illinois, 
Iowa and Nebraska, where planting is prac- 
tically completed. Considerable replanting is 
necessary in Nebraska, Missouri, Illinois, 
Kentucky and portions of Kansas, owing to 
poor stands. Cool nights have proved unfa- 
vorable in the Ohio valley, Tennessee and east 


has 


ulf states. 

The promising conditions of winter wheat 
reported in the middle Atlantic 
continue, but in Ken- 
tucky the outlook is ‘less favorable than in 
the preceding week. In Kansas the crop is 
much improved. Complaints of chinch bugs 
are reported from Missouri, and in Illinois 
the crop is unimproved, and some fields are 
still being plowed up for corn. Harvest has 
begun in Georgia and Texas and will soon 
begin in Arkansas. In Washington the crop 
rain, but in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia the conditions have been favorable. 
Spring wheat has made good progress in 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and South Dako- 
ta, although needing rain in some sections of 
the Jast named state. In North Dakota the 
crop bas made but little improvement. Slow 
progress has been made with tobacco planting 
in Kentucky, and rain is needed for ‘‘sea- 
sons’’ in Tennessee and Florida. Some has 
been transplanted in Pennsylvania, and about 
haif the crop has been setin Virginia, where 
it is iooking thrifty. 

Oun1o—Light frosts on three nights did no 
general harm; nights most too cool for corn, 
but all other cereals, especially wheat, made 
good growth; corn planting retarded some- 
what by rain, but is nearing completion; 

meadows and pastures flourishing; 
and berry prospect remains generally 
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previously 
states and Tennessee 


is needing 


grass, 
fruit 
good. 


— 

The Best Plum Orchard in New 
owned by <A. Sanderson, near Fitchburg, 
Mass. In July and August of each year for- 
est leaves are scattered 12 in deep under the 
These retain moisture, of which each 
large quantity. The mulch 
so affects the soil that freezing occurs only 
during coldest weatber. While the trees were 
not free from biack knot, it is kept under con- 
trol by cutting from the limb while green and 
12 by 10 feet. The 
order of value 
General Hand, 


England is 


trees. 


tree requires a 


growing. Trees are set 
most satisfactory varieties in 
are Lombard, Bradshaw, 

Reine Claude. The fruit is thinned so no 
more than two plums touch. This accounts 


in part for the extraordinary size of the fruit. 


Grow More Clover.—For the past two years 
clover has been almost a failure in this section, 
owing to the severe drouths, but dealers report 
a good sale of seed this spring. It is a most 
valuable crop, not only for stock, but is a 





medium by which a soil, partially exhausted, 
can diaw elements of fertility from the atmos- 
phere. It exposes, in its growth, a large leaf 
surface, and is thus able to concentrate weak 
solutions of plant food and prepare them for 
the formation of substances. It 
also prevents evaporation of moisture from 
the soil by the afforded by its large 
leaves. The roots of clover are large and nu- 
merous and run deep into the ground, bringing 
up such mineral substances as are essential to 
plant growth. Clover is as effectual in pre- 
venting weeds from filling the 


vegetable 


shade 


land, by its 
dense growth, as thorough cultivation, which 
is a fact that should be better appreciated. 
L. VV. Griswold, Madison Co, N Y. 





Another Fraud.—There was a party in our 
town last week claiming to be employed by 
American Agriculturist to collect statistics in 
regard to farming. He gave the name of 
Creese, about 50 years old, 5 ft 9 in, 
complexion. Have you any such agent in 
your employ? I mistrust he is a fraud and 
here for some other purpose.—|A. W. Bacon, 
Chief of Police, Danvers, Mass. 

G# The man is a fraud, andis probably t 
Same party or belongs to the same gang thi: 
we hear from every oncein a while. The; 
represent that they are collecting statistics for 
American Agriculturist because of the wide 
circulation and high standing of our paper 
Their object seems to be to find out what they 
can about the financial standing of the farm- 
ers. Later on this information is used by con- 
federates to work the green goods game or 
some confidence trick. The plan frequent 
worked by these scoundrels, after they 
learned who have money, i rone of 
to drive up to the farm and ask if the ow 
wishes to sell. The price is promptly agr 
upon, when another party appears (he 
confederate), they get talking and finally 
duce the farmer to put up some money 
trick at cards, or try to sell him a 
or some other old swindle. It is 
farmers to be on their guard against 
frauds and tricksters. 


S indy 
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Lockjaw.—C. W. D. wants to know if | 
jaw is contagious. Lockjaw is not conta- 
gious. There are two forms of lockjaw, one 
caused by an injury, the other from some in- 
ternal cause. 





Free—A Wonderful Shrub—Cures Kid- 
ney and Bladder Diseases, Rheuma- 
tism, Etc. 


New evidence shows that Alkavis, the 


botanical product of the Kava-Kava 

is indeed a true specific cure for 

caused by uric acid in the blood, or 

orders of the kidneys and urinary organs 
remarkable case is that of Rev A. C. Darling 
of North Constantia, N Y, as told in the New 
York World of recent date. He was cured by 
Alkavis, after, as he says himself, he had lost 
faith in man and medicine, and was preparing 
to die. Similar testimony of extraordinary 
eures of kidney and bladder diseases of 
standing, comes from many other 
and 1200 hospital cures have been recorded in 
30 days. Upto this time the Church Kidney 
Cure Co, 418 Fourth avenue, New York, are 
the only importers of Alkavis, and they are 
so anxious to prove its value that for the sake 
of introduction they will send a free treat- 
ment of Alkavis prepaid by mailtoevery read- 
er of American Agrivculturist who is a suf- 
ferer from any form of kidney or bladder dis 
order, Bright’s disease, rheumatism, dropsy, 
gravel, painin back, female complaints or 
other affliction due to improper action of the 
kidneys or urinary organs. We advise all 
sufferers to send their names and address to 
the company, and receive the Alkavis free. 
To prove its wonderful curative powers, it is 
sent to you entirely free. 


2) o 
10ng 


sufferers, 





(6 TO f AGAIN. 


An Illinois farmer writes for an agency for our 
fence. Has had somein use several years and his 
next neighbor has a regular object lesson, having no 
less than sixteen different styles of wire fence 
on his farm. After testing and comparing for years, 
he declares the Page leads them all 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








Anticipating a Liberal Hop Crop. 





To sell or hold hops is the problem with a 
good many people both in York state and on 
the Pacific coast. So far as the simple reserve 
of old hops is concerned conditions in certain 
ways would seem to favor better prices. Fol- 
lowing last year’s short crop, which was re- 
ported at the time by American Agriculturist 
the steady consumptive and shipping demand 
for American hops has materially cut into re- 
serves. This fact, coupled with the reaction 
from last fall’s top prices, affords encourage- 
ment to many growers who maintain they 
ought to get more for their hops than going 
rates. On the other hand, the actions of buy- 
ers, including many brewers, indicate that 
there are enough hops to go around, and this 
in turn causes considerable duliness. Our 
exports to Europe since Sept 1 beginning 
with the crop year are scant 50,000 bales com- 
pared with over 71,000 bales the correspond- 
ing period a year earlier; meanwhile we are 
buying only moderate quantities abroad. 

A most important factor in the situation, and 


one not to be treated lightly, is the present 
good outlook for the 1897 crop. Since our 
special report, published tbe first of May, 


which showed a full acreage of hops, the crop 
has advanced in a healthy manner and already 
is the trade making gnesses as to the uitimate 
outturn. Those bearishly inclined, including 
of course many of the brewers and dealers, 
maintain that Oregon, California and Was)li- 
ington will yield liberally, and thatif New 
York does as well as usual the crop of Ameri- 
‘an hops will prove more than ample. ‘These 
trade estimates are little better than guess- 
work, however, as there is still time for wun- 
favorable developments. One thing is estab- 
lished: Contracts for future delivery have 
been made with considerable freedom. Our 
own correspondents report sales of ’97 hops at 
9 to 10c per lb, and press dispatches also indi- 
cate sales on the Pacific coast at prices much 
the same. 

Transactions of this character would sng- 
gest that the opening of the new crop may be 
around 10c, although this is quite problemati- 
eal, dependent largely upon developments in 
Germany and England, where the crop is ap- 
parently in fair condition at present. Home 
brewers are getting considerable quantities of 
hops on old contracts, but are making new 
purchases slowly, even at existing quvutations 
on the basis of 9 to 94c per lb for choice 1896 
hops in N Y city. iedium grades are all the 
way down to 6c or less. In determining what 
disposition to make of reserves from forme1 
crops these facts should be taken into account, 
keeping prominently to the front the fair prob- 
ability of a larger crop next September than 
was harvested in 18%, subject, of course, to 
the possibility of crop damage during the en- 
suing summer. 


ness — 


The Hop Movement and Market 





THE NEW YORK MARKRT. 


New Yorx, June 1—The position of the 
market is unchanged and prices remain as 
quoted for the past few weeks. Brewers aro 


placing only moderate orders and ex pert move- 
ment is slow. Interior advices indicate no 
change in the condition of the growing crop. 


QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
May 26 May 29 May 3! 
N ¥ state crop '%6, choice, 10 10 10 
- r = * prime, wag, 9@91, "@91, 
“ “ “ “low tomed, 6@8 6@8 6a@8 
Pacific crop, '%, choice, ll@l2 11@12 li@i2 
oe on rime. 942@10 91,@10 91,@10 
= “ “™ low to ined, 7a Tao 7a9 
Old olds, 306 3a6 3@b 
German, etc, 96 crop, 18a@2%6 18@26 18@26 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 


Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Septl last 

May 25 year 6 year 
D’mestic rec’pts, b’l’s, 470 487 90,254 126,652 
Exports to Europe, 229 228 48,740 71.443 
Imp’ts from Europe, — 7 6,082 4,84 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 
The Wrong End. 

‘* Are you a member of the grange?’’ I asked 
of a bright young farmer. ‘*I am not,’’ was 
the prompt response, ‘‘although I am very fa- 
vorably disposed toward the organization and 
will probably join some day. It seems to me 
that the grange, or rather its members, is 
paying too much attention to one end of the 
string and not enough tothe other. Farmers 
as a class are producers rather than consum- 
ers, and when the individual finds these con- 
ditions reversed he had better seek other em- 
ployment, for he must eventually go to the 
wall. We hear much from Patrons about 
getting a percentage off of the price of goods 


HOPS8--TOBACCO 


purchased, but hear little or nothing of co- 
operating in selling farm produce or indeed of 
any feasible plan for affording better saarket- 
ing facilities. I think if the grange would 
pay less attention to the few cents to be gain- 
ed in buying and devote more time and 
thought to the dollars that would certainly 
come with better markets. it would attain 
much more satisfactory results.’’ Brother Pa- 
trons, isn’t there a good deal of truth in this? 
[W. T. Becker. 

Fayette Pomona grange meets with 
hill grange June 11-12. 

Troupsville grange conferred 
seven candidates recently. 


Spring- 


degrees on 





he grange in Texas has been in a dormant 
condition several years, although 1400 charters 
were issued in its earlier years. An effort is 


to be made by State Master J. L. Ray of 
Minnesota to set the order again on its feet 
in the Lone Star state. He will make an ex- 
tended lecture trip aud be assisted by mauy 
fcrmer Patrons who wish to see the grange 
revived in Texas. As the alliance is also 
practically dead, the field is a good one for 


sowing and although a 
be garnered this year, it 
year in the future. 


rich harvest may not 
may from year to 


The Tobacco Crop and Market. 





TENNESSEE—E. C. Morrow & Pro of Clarks- 
ville have closed a contract by which they 
will furnish the Italian government 15,000 hhds 
of fine durk tobaceo,. almost the entire crop of 
that section. This contract 1s said to have 


been made direct with the Italian government 


and without the intervention of the Regie 
contractors. The sale amounts tu about 
$2,000, 000. 

KentucKky—Planting in full swing in some 


sections. The commissioner of agriculture es- 
timates the average condition of plant beds 
at 70 per cent of a perfect condition. In 
many counties there is a determination on 
the part of planters to reduce the acreage. In 
Trigg Co, the tobacco fly is reported in alarm- 
ing numbers, which is the forerunner of an 
enormous crop of worms. 

New Jersety—In Sussex Co, some farmers at 
Bevans experimented in raising tobacco, at 
the suggestion of a wealthy gentleman-farmer. 
Some of the tobacco was of fine quality, some 
poorer. Failing to secure the prices antici- 
pated, the acreage has steadily fallen off and 
none has been raised for 3 years. The cheap 
stuff was all sold, as was some of the finer 
leaf. About 10 or 12 tons of good Havana and 
seedleaf is held by growers. This is all as- 
sorted and packed by an experienced packer. 
It was raised on a wrapper brand tobacco fer- 
tilizer and is in every way in good condition. 





FROM THE GENIUS OF LOOKOUT 
The American Agriculturist goes north, 
and west, 
Homes of farmers elevating, 
biest. 
Entertaining and instructive, is a friend to farmers all, 
As its teachings shower upon them pleasing yields— 
spring, summer, fall. 
More of comfort, less of bitter. it 


MOUNTAIN 


south and east 


making homes of farmers 


brings farmers’ homes 


to see, 

Entering into them to bless them, causing many ills to 
flee. 

Righteousiy working and striving to have free delivery 
come 


Into dwellings of the country, into every farmer's home; 

Congress urging to give farmers carriage of letters free, 

And thus hasten to the country blessings that our cities 
see. 

Nothing will so gladden farmers and make farmers’ 
homes more bright, 

And afford to farmers’ offspring more of gladness and 


delicht. 

Give the dwellers in the country, letters, papers, free by 
post, 

Rendering farmers’ sons and daughters worthy of the 


nation’s boast. 

It will cause knowledge and virtue to increase o’er all the 
land. 

Congress Fifty fifth 
demand; 

Wnto this fast age electric, country mail delivery, speed, 

Losing not a moment doing this just, good and righteous 


should give it, enacting the wisa 


deed, 

Tis wisdom to give the country blessings that the cities 
know. 

Unto country homes, then, freely bid their letters, papers, 
go. 


Righteousness hasten, like rivers over all our land to run; 


It is the decree of heaven—through wise laws it will be 
done. 
Stand for righteousness to farmers—stand by tillers of the 


soil, 
This will truly gladden bosoms of all worthy sons of toll. 





American Agriculturist has a very large cir- 
culation throughout this county and I assure 
you that it is thoroughly appreciated.—[A. 
W. Litchard, Allegany Co, N Y. 
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THEY COME BY THE 
HUNDREDS. 


READ A FEW OF THEM, 


Testimonials. 


RHEUMATISM. 
Feb. 1, 1897. 


DEAR Srrs:—I received the bottle of “5 Drops” safely, 
and feel it my duty to tell you of its benefit to me. For 
nine years I have had rheumatism of the joints, and for 
the past nine months I have been helpless and unable to 
do any active work. Since taking “5 Drops” all pain has 
jeft my shoulders, hands and ankles, and my cure is eom- 
plete. Gratefully yours, 

Mrs. WELLS R. ABLE, Pluckeiin, N. J. 


CATARRH. 

DEAR Sirs:—I received a bottle of “5 Drops” some 
time ago from Mrs. Chas. Valin, and I think it the best 
medicine in the world for neuralgia, and stomach and 
bronchial catarrh. I gladly recouimend “5 Drops” to all 
sufferers from these terrible diseases. {I think it a_ posi- 
tive cure. Iam seventy years old, and thank God and 
you for my relief, as I feel better than Ihave for twenty 
years. Yours most truly, e 

Mas. S. J. TAYLOR, 103 Macollum St., La Porte, Ind. 


NEURALGIA. 
March 24, 1897. 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago, Tl. 

DEAR Sins:—li received the bottle of “5 Drops” you 
sent me, aud have tried it for nenralgia, and find that it 
is all, if not more than, you claim for it. It is simply a 
wonderful wedicine. 

Yours respectfully, 
ANN TIDWELL, Eden, La. 


KIDNEY AND LIVER TROUBLES. 
April 12, 1897. 
DEAR Sins:—I would like to praise your “5 Drops” for 
what it has done for me. I had the rhewmatism so bad 
that the Doctor said he could give me nothing for I 
was so weak I could hardly walk across the room. I had 
kidney and liver troubles with it. Soe one day wher I 
picked up a paper and saw )our acL, with wonderfully 
strong testimouial letters, I made up my miud to try it. 
The first bottle I cot helped me so that the next day I 
could walk around alittle. I sent for another bettie, and 
am using it now. Iam about as healthy as 1 ever was. 
Yours very truly, 
WM. SCHMIDT, JR., 
1720 La Fayette St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


If you have not sufficient confidence after reading these 
letters to send for a large bottle, send for a sample bottle, 
which contains sufficient medicine to convince you of its 
merit. This wonderful curative gives almost instant re- 
lief and isa permanent cure for 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Neural » Dyspepsia, 
Backache, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Catarrh, Sleepless- 
ness, Nervousness, Nerv- 
ous and Neuralgic Heai- 
aches, Heart Weakness, 
Toothache, Earache, Croup 
“LaGrippe,” Malaria, 
Creeping Numbness, Bron- 
chitis and Kindred diseases. 

“Five Drops” is the name and 
dose. Large bottle (300 doses), 
(Trade Mark.) $1.00. Six bottles for $5.00. 
Sample bottle prepaid by mail, 25 cents. 

Not sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. 
Agents appointed in new territory. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 


167 Dearborn St., Chicage, Ii. 
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NEW YORK. 
Practical Experiments with Beets. 


Since the Tupper beet sugar bill was signed 
by the governor there has been great activity 
in the department of agriculture, as the seed 
should not be sown later than June 1, and the 
commissioner had but one week to do what 
should have been done a month earlier. Last 
week he made arrangements for the establish- 
ment of beet farms of one-half acre each in 
Buffalo, Rochester, Binghamwton, Syracuse, 
El‘nira and Altamont and in Chautauqua, 
Lewis, St Lawrence, Cortland, Schoharie and 
Columbia connties. The experiments will 
be carried on by practical farmers employed 
by the department who are to file with the 
comissioner a report from the time of sow- 
ing the seed to the time the crop is harvested 
and the expenses connected with the raising 
of the crop. The department has also enlisted 
the co-operation of many prominent farmers 
in various parts of the state who wili give 
their time and labor and a portion of their 
ground gratis for the sake of determining 
Whether sugar beets can be raised in New 
York at a protit. To these men seed has been 
furnished free and they, too, will make a de- 


tailed report to the commissioner at the end 
of the season. All these reports will be pre- 
sented to the next legislature. The small 


farms spoken of wili be run at state expense 
and the commissioner when all tbe reports 
have been filed will be able to tell exactly 
the best kind of soil and the most favorable 
locations in the state for the culture of the 
beets. ‘ 


What Farmers Want in the Sugar Tariff. 


A brief statement has 
United States senator and 
the American sugar growers’ society. 
ing for the farmers, it says: 

We refuse to be a party to any 


been sent to each 
representative, by 
Speak- 


’ 


**dicker’ 


with the trust whereby such extraordinary 
protection is granted as to make the whole 
schedule unpopular. We believe the follow- 


ing plan is simple, effective, just to producers, 
refiners and consumers of sugar, and so rea- 
sonable that it would command support irre- 
spective of party. It does not give as much 
protection as is really needed for the largest 
and quickest development of our American 
sugar industry, but it should prove so popular 
with the whole people that such a schedule 


should stand for years. We want to stop 
these everlasting changes in the sugar tariff. 


A moderate certainty for a period of years is 
far better. We confidently rely upon the 
sense, judgment and patriotism of the United 
States senate to at least do this mueh for 
American farmers. Sugar is the one new in- 
dustry that remains for our farmers. The 
legislation we ask, if permanently maintain- 
ed, will give them a new and profitable crop, 
and put into the pockets of our people a big 
share of the $100,000,000 now annually sent 
abroad for imported sugar. Here is what the 
farmers want: 

1. A speciiic duty equal to 1jc per lb on sug- 
ar testing 90 degrees, which is the average 
quality of domestic raw sugar made in our 
beet sugar and cane sugar mills. This would 


be got by making the Dingley rate of le per 
pound for 75 degrees test begin at 73 degrees 
test It is 6-100c per lb less than the senate 


bill’s complicated rate figures on basis of aver- 
age declared value of raw sugar imported 
last year, and 6-100c more than Dingley rate. 

2. A further or differential duty of 1-8e as 
special protection to refiners, which is enough 
to prevent foreign retined sugar from under- 
selling domestic refined of either home or 
foreign production. This 1-8c differential,is the 
Dingley rate, while the senate’s bill makes 
differential 3-16c¢ to nearly 1-2u per lb, accord- 
ing to quality of sugar and way it is figured. 

3. Farmers want all sugars to pay above du- 
ties, hence oppose Hawaiian free sugar and the 
eight-tenths of 1 per cent discount on other 
reciprocity sugar proposed in Dingley bill. 
On these two pvints the senate bill is all 
right. 

t+. We also want countervailing duties equal 
to foreign export bounties, as favored by both 
Diugley and senate bills. 


A reaction in the sugar industry will come 
this fall, when a lot of those who planted sug- 
ar beets this spring will be disappointed at 
the result. These will be the farmers who 
have not mastered the primary principles of 
beet culture on a commercial scale. They are 
the men who know it all, who start the crop 
with enthusiasm but without judgment. It 
cannot be too often stated that snecessful cul- 
ture of the sugar beet is one of the most in- 
tense forms of agriculture, more like the 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


methods of market gardening about New York 
than the slipshod or extensive methods prac- 
ticed by many farmers. We observe, too, that 
these people who think they know it all are 
not readers, either.of our book on the sugar 
industry and methods of culture or of the nu- 
merous bulletins that have been published on 


the subject. On the other hand, those who 
have had experience in growing beets, also 
novices who realize that much is to be learn- 


ed in beet culture, are the closest students of 
the subject. 


Sugar Experiment Station—The farme-s and 
farmers’ representatives in York state are 
taking hold of sugar heet growing possibili- 
ties with the greatest earnestness. One of the 
latest moves is the establishment by Commis- 
sioner of Agnculture Wieting of an experi- 
mental station at Binghamton for the culti- 
vation of sugar beets. Anticipating this, J. 
E. Rogers some weeks ago planted a quantity 
of beet seed on his Conklin farm and _ the 
young plants are now making a tine showing. 





Aquetuck, Albany Co, June 1—Oat sowing 
was much delayed by wet weather. Corn all 
planted. Rye and grass looking fine and 
promise large crops. Fruit trees blossomed 
well. There has been a stock cumpany form- 
ed in this town for a creamery, the building 
to be erected on the site of the burned paper 
mill at Alcove and to be completed Oct 1. 


Bangall, Dutchess Co,. June 2—A _ large 


crop of apples is promised in Stanford town- 
ship (ore than last year), and a full crop of 


pears, peaches, plums and cherries. The 
heavy rains of May have produced a _ large 
growth of grass. The large flour, feed and 
sawmiil of James B. Haight at Bangal! was 


destroyed by tire May 5. It was not insured. 
Wilson Carpenter has the largest flock of 
sheep in Stanford and sheared them in April. 
Nearly all of the farmers shear their sheep 
without washing and hope to get a little more 
for their wool this year. 


Birchton, Saratoga Co, June 2—A _ great 
amount of rain has fallen during the past 
two weeks and farmers are rather hehind 


with work. But little corn has been planted. 
Oats are looking fine, and rye is makinga 
good growth. Grass is looking well, although 
some tields are thinly seeded. Apple trees are 
not as full of blossoms as last year, but pears, 
plums and cherries promise to be abundant. 
The grubs made havoc with strawberries last 
fall, but what were left wiutered well. Seed 
potatoes are in demand. 

Cazenovia, Madison Co, June 2—Grain sow- 
ing is over and much corn has been planted. 
Owing to frequent rains farm work has been 
delayed. Pastures aud meadows are looking 
very fine. Fruit trees blossomed fairly well. 
Caterpillars unusually plenty. 


Columbus, 
son looks promising 
are heavy with blussoms. 
pasture. Frequent rains and frosts have de- 
layed corn planting. Oats are looking fine. 
Winter grain looking fairly well. Potato 
planting is in progress. Many have sown 
oats and peas for early soiling. 

Catherine, Schuyler Co, June 2—Seeding 
and corn and potato planting done. Ground 
very wet, as there has been rain nearly every 
day. Prospects good for all kinds of fruit. 
Not as many apples as last year but enough. 
Many have planted strawberries and red 
raspberries, intending to grow for market. 


Chenango Co, June 1—The 
for grass. Fruit trees 
Stock is out to 


Sea- 


Glen, Montgomery Co, June 2—Sufiicient rain 
has fallen thus far to keep grass and oats grow- 
ing well. -astures are good and _ stock has 
been turned out. Corn planting has been 
delayed and much is still to be planted. Or- 
chards are much infested by tent caterpillars. 
Apple blossoms indicate a fair yield, if noth- 
ing happens. This section being rather hilly 
but few binders have been in use heretofore. 
A larger acreage of winter grain, however, 
has caused several sales of binders already. 
Sheep are being sheared and nearly all the 
wool has been sold for lic, an advance of 3¢ 
over last year. Lambs bring from $3 to 4.25. 
Philip Abel and Francis Pruyn, two  prosper- 
ous and energetic farmers, have fitted up a 
cheese factory. A competent cheese maker 
has been hired and they have hegun opera- 
tions. Besides the milk from their own large 
dairies, they will also take milk from a num- 
ber of neighbors. A cheese factory or a 
creamery is just what is needed in this vil- 
lage, it being in the center of a large district 
which has no such outlet. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, 


tinued rains hinder planting on 
Some are still plowing for corn. 


June 2—Con- 
low . lands. 
Many fields 





buckwheat. 


Grass 
has not for years looked more promising than 


will finally be sown to 
at present. Winter grain is fine. Some or- 
chards blussomed fall. Lyman Mason’s or. 
chard bore very full last year and this spring 
was full of blossoms again. Cows are pour- 
ing out the milk. Young stock begin to 
thrive. Prices verv low. Butter 14 to 18e, 
eggs 10 to lle per doz, veal 1 w 3} to 4e, hay 
$14 to 18 perton. No damage as yet by the frost. 
C. A. Vaughn has repaired his barns on the 
old Rice farm. Milk shippers are obliged to 
keep some of their milk at home. Cheese 
factories and separating stations are busy. 
Warren Newton has purchased a separator for 
his farm. He thinks it a marvel. 


South Salem, 
has been much rain this month; the ground 
is SO Wet that cultivation has been greatly 
retarded. Vegetables in gardens are growing 
slowly. Potatoes are nearly all planted. Corn 
is about all planted and about the usual acre- 
age. Several are plowing for fodder corn and 
a large acreage will be planted, as farmers tind 
it very valuable. Oats and rye are growing 
very fast and promise well. There has not 
been such clover for nearly 30 years. ‘The 
hay crop wiil be large. Eggs are in demand 
at l4c per doz. Old potatues are about 50c per 
bu. A number of farmers are fattening calves 
instead of selling milk. 


Westchester Co, June 2—There 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
Sense in Dealing with Tuberculosis. 


The campaign against tuberculosis in Penn- 
sylvania 1s getting down to a more common 
sense basis. The state live stock sanitary 
board, under the direction of Dr Leonard 
Pearson, state veterinarian, does not advocate 
the radical suppression of the disease by in- 
discriminate siaughter of all cattle that react 
to tuberculin. Dr Pearson truly says that such 
a plan would be exceedingly expensive and 
would involve so much inconvenience to cattle 
owners and so much trouble as to be prohibi- 
tive. Dr Pearson writes to American Agricul- 
furist: 

‘“‘It is my disease will 


opinion that the 


eventually be thoroughly eradicated. The 
fact that this has already been done in some 
tarms and even in some large districts indi- 


States to 
accurate 


cates that it is not impossible for 
achieve the same result. If more 
knowledge were in existence in reference te 
the exact ways 1n which the disease 
it would probabiy be possible to formulate 
means of preventing the extension of tubercu- 


spreads, 


losis to a very large degree, and it is evident 
that if the extension of the disease could be 
prevented it would gradually die out. While 


there are many very prevalent beliefs in 1ef- 
erence to the influence of various sanitary 
conditions on the health of animals and upon 
their predisposition to tuberculosis, and while 
many positive statements are made in refer- 
ence to these subjects. no one who has looked 
into the matter carefully can deny that there 
is great need of accurate knowledge based 
upon carefully conducted experiments that will 
yield trustworthy results. for instance, it is 
known in a general way that light, ventila- 
tion, cleanliness, large air space, etc, are de- 
sirable in cow stables, but to what extent 
these conditions prevent the spread of tuber- 
culosis is not accurately known, nor is it 
known to what degree the susceptibility of an 
animal to tuberculosis may be increased or 
diminished by subjecting it to the different 
conditions that exist in herds kept according 
to different methods.’’ 
Certain it is that 


such knowledge is 


more needed at this time than any oflier. 
Tothis end the board asks for an appro- 
priation of $30,000 to conduct investiga- 
tions along this line. This strikes us as one 


of the most common sense suggestious yet 
made, and one that will commend itself to 
the judgment of every practical farmer. Since 
the live stock industry in Pennsylvania rep- 
resents an investment of $125,000,000 and _ suf- 
fers loss from contagious disease of more than 
$6,000,000 annually, the proposed sum is in- 
finitesimal. The. saving of only one-tenth 
of the present loss means 4000 % interest on 
the proposed investment of $30,000 to get at 
the facts 4hat are reaily needed. American 
Agriculturist, which has all along opposed 
the tuberculin faddists, heartily seconds all 
wise efforts to get at the truth of these mat- 
ters by original experiment. It is well for 
Pennsylvania to follow Connecticut’s exam- 
ple in this direction. 

The Pennsylvania State College commence- 
ment will be held June 13-17. An _ elaborate 
program has been arranged for the occasion, 
which includes the preaching of the bacca- 
laureate sermon by Rev Dr Lawrence M. 











Colfelt. Hon J. 8S. M. McCarrell, speaker of 
the Pennsylvania house, will make the ad- 
dress before the alumni and the commence- 
ment address will be delivered by Gov 
D. H. Hastings. The class of graduates this 
year numbers 35, the largest in the history of 
the college. 

Falls, Wyoming Co, June 2 
been cold and wet. Little 
High winds prevail and are 
cold after rains. Potatoes l6c 
been sold in large quantities at 10c. 
lfe per lb in trade at stores and eggs 
Hay crops and grain look well. 


—The spring has 
corn’ planted. 
inclined to be 
and some have 
Butter 
10c. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Cutchogue, Suffolk Co, June2—The weather 
is cool for the season, but vegetation getting 
on nicely. Oats looking well. Potatoes com- 
ing up unusually well. <A few fields rotted, 
but on account of poor seed, bugs very trou- 
blesome in some fields, while others are not 
attacked as yet. Corn'thatis up has a good 
color and seems to grow fast despite the cvol 
weather. The asparagus crop so far is light. 
Fields that last year at this time cut 400 
banches a day cut but 200 at’ present. 
Clover is far ahead of any spring during the 
past 15 years where it was sown with care. 
Crimson clover has come out and is looking 
well. The town agricultural association’s 
order tor fertilizer amounts to a little over 
$15,000 for the potaco crop. Orders are not 
all in for the later crops such as cabbage, cau- 
litiower, etc. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, June 2—Planting 


corn and potatoes all done. Weather very 
cold for the time of year. Crops looking 
well. Rye, wheat- and grass are looking 


very tine. There is much clover and very 
little clear timothy. Potatoes and corn have 
come up well as a general thing. Some few 
pieces are a failure. Prospect for fruit fair. 
A large acreage of cabbage will be grown. 


The contracting price is $4 to 5 4 ton. Some 
farmers have begun planting. Asparagus not 
cutting very well, as weather is too cold. 


Cows very scarce and high. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Chatham, Morris Co, June 1—Furmers are 
tushing corn planting and about the usual 
acreage will be put in and also the same with 
oats and potatoes. Many are complaining be- 

canse of the wet weather, but the outlook is 
good for a fine crop of hay. Henry Vanness 
lost a valuable horse last week. There are 
between 40,000 and 50,000 feet of hothouses in 
this township. Samuel Durie has one of the 
finest quince orchards and vineyards in the 
county. George Budd is making some im- 
provemenis in his barn. The present indica- 
tions are for a large crop of fruit of all kinds. 
The contractors are progressing finely with 
the new macadam road. Produce is very 
low in price and milk sells slowly. I. S. 
Crane sold a yoke of oxen last week that 
weighed about 3500 lbs. There are quite a 
number of fresh cows for sale and they are 
bringing fair prices. 


Chester, Burlington Co, June 1—Farmers 
are all through planting corn and. have a 
good stand. Potatoes as a rule are looking 
well with some complaints of rotting on low 
lands. Prospects for wheat were never better 
and in some cases it is so heavy that it is flat 
en ground. Clover sod where it withstood 
last summer’s drouth is looking tine, but old 
——— sod is thin. A large acreage of peas 

yas planted and those who planted on sandy 


land are now picking and receiving good 
prices. There was never a better prospect 
fora large yield of strawberries than at pres- 


ent. The early varieties are now bearing and 
selling as low as 4c per qt in Philadelphia. 
It now looks as if there would be an _ over- 


supply during the hight of the season. The 
apple bloom was never more abundant, al- 
though there is complaint of a very light set. 
The pear crop promises’ well except the 
Kieffer, which was damaged by a heavy frost 
while in bloom. Old meadows that were 
never known to be dry in the spring can be 
walked over with low top shoes 24 honrs af- 
ter a heavy rain. All streams are very low 


and deep wells that were never Known to give 
out before are dry. 


Lambertville, Hunterdon Co, June 2—The 


heavy rains have delayed planting corn, be- 
sides washing the plowed fields quite badly 
in some sections. A hail storm did consider- 
able damage, while the high wind damaged 
buildings and fences. The cherry crop will 
probably be light, as the east wind which 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


prevailed at blossoming time is not good for 
them. Marly varieties of strawberries are 
damaged somewhat, but there will be a fair 
crop in this section. There is some complaint 


that apples are not setting well. If the re- 
mainder of the season is favorable there will 
be a fair crop of peaches. While grass is a 
good stand it is baekward and uneven. Much 
clover is not over six inches high. It does 
not look as though there would be over two- 
thirds of a crop of hay. Clover sown in win- 
ter grain seems to have taken well. Pears 
will be scarce. Tomato plants will be late 


and scarce. Eggs le each, butter 16c, calves 5c. 


Interstate Milk Roads Come Into Line. 


All the railroads carrying milk into N Y 
city affected by the interstate commerce com- 
mission’s decision have adjusted their freights 
in conformity with the order. A couple of 
weeks ago American Agriculturist gave the 
classified rates on the Erie, and the tariffs 
on other roads going into effect at the same 
time are grouped accordingly. The Ontario 
and Western has no 23¢ rate, all the milk 
traveling greater distances. Group No 1, 26c, 
includes the main line, West Cornwall and 
Summitville inclusive and the Ellenville 
branch. Group 2, milk 29c, main line; Moun- 
tain Dale to Franklin inclusive; Delhi 
branch, Walton to Bostwick’s inclusive; 
Hancock branch, Haneock, N Y, to. Uniun- 
dale, Pa, inclusive. Group 3, milk 32c, main 
line, Sidney Center to Oneida; Delhi branch, 


Delhi and Fraziers inclusive;, New hKerlin 
branch, all stations. 
Susquehanna and Western—Group 1, milk 


23c, all stations east of Bulter; Group 2, 
milk 26c, Charlotteburg to Middletown inclu- 
sive and Sparta to Stroudsburg. Group 3, 
milk 29e, all stations west of Stroudsburg. 

Lackawanna—Group 1, milk 23c, Passaic 
and Delaware branch. Group 2, milk .28¢, 
Morris and Essex division and Sussex rail- 
road, all stations. Group 3, milk 29¢, main 
line, Henryville to New Milford inclusive 
Group 4, milk 32c, main line, Great Bend to 
Leicester; Montrose railroad, all stations; 
Binghamton railroad, all stations: Svracuse 
division; all stations; Utiea division, all sta- 
tions; Cayuga division, all stations. 

West Shore—Group A, milk 23c, New Dur- 
ham, N J, toJones Point, N Y, inelusive. 
Group B, milk 26c, main line, Iona Island to 
Saugerties inclusive; Ulster and Delaware 


railroad, Stony Hollow to Olive Branch in- 
elusive; Walkill Valley, all stations. Group 
C, 29c, main line, Malden to Sprakers, all 


stations; Ulster and Delaware railroad, 
Brown’s station to Pine Hill inclusive. Group 
D, milk 32c, main line, Canajoharie to 
Brownsville inclusive; Ulster and Delaware 
railroad, Grand Hotel station to Boonville. 

Lehigh Valley—Group 1, milk 26c, Easton, 
Pa, to Whitehall, Pa, inclusive. Group 2, 
milk 29c, Laurys, Pa, to Falls, Pa, inclusive. 
Group 3, milk 32c, Naples Branch, N Y, to 
Preemption, N Y, all stations. 

————— EEE 

At New York, few clianges can be recorded 
in the milk situation, the supply running full 
day by day. The exchange price remains 2c 
P qt (farmers not realizing this in full in 
all instances), surplus on the platforms ahout 
$1 12 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending May 3l were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 29,993 1,642 490 
N Y Central. 15,143 155 104 
N Y, Ont & West, 26,016 1,297 
West Shore, 12,883 511 408 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,108 184 68 
NY & Putnam, 1,878 _ —_ 
New Haven & H, 9,119 41 —~ 
Del, Lack & West, 31,336 541 — 
Long Island, 631 — = 
N J Central, 2,172 39 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,750 16 — 
H R T Co, 5,870 244 _ 
Other sources, 4,200 — — 
Total receipts, 154,099 4,670 1,070 
Daily av this week, 22,014 667 153 
Daily av last week, 21,895 644 147 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
At Utica, N Y, May 31—A decline of 2¢ in 


two weeks makes cheese sellers feel rather 
gloomy, »ut the probability is that they will 
have to face still further depreciation in the 


near future. The production of cheese is rap- 
idly increasing, weather is cool with a good 
deal of rain, and everything points to a larger 
make this year than there has~*been for two 
years past. Buyers are naturally disposed to 
be pretty cautious on such an uncertain mar- 
ket, although the quotations of the last two 
weeks have shown that they paid as much as 
and sometimes more than they could really 
afford to. Small-sized stock is very much de- 
pressed and will probably remain so for some 
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time to come. Sales of the day were chiefly 
of full grass make. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
2673 bx: at 72c, 2000 at T?c, 104 at Tie; large 
white, 180 at 7c, 150 at 78c, 470 at Te; small 
white, 40 at Tc, 180 at 78¢; small colored, 50 
at Tic, 40 at Thc, 65 at p t: consigned, 1224 
bxs, mostly small sizes. Total 7176  bxs, 
against 6954 one year ago and $127 two years 
ago. 

At Little Falls, the sles were 1341 bxs large 
at The, 246 small at 7j¢ and 3052 small at The. 
Total 4554 bxs. 


Country Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, fresh eggs 12@ 
Isc P dz, chickens 10@ile P th lw, 12@14¢ d 
w, potatoes 25@35c P bu, cmy butter, tubs 
17@18c P tb, prints 18@20c, full cream cheese 





10@11c, baled timothy hay $12@14 P ton, rye 
straw 12@14. Other produce about as last 
quoted. 

At Albany, loose hay $14@16 P ton, baled 
14@15 50, rye straw 13 50@15 50. Nearby 
fresh eggs —, P dz, western 10@11ec, 
fowls 10@1le P th 1 w, 11@12c d w, spring 


chiekeus 24@30c lw, 28@33e dw, potatoes 1 
@1 25 P bbl, vabbage 2 2 25@2 75, ‘apples 1 50@ 
2, emy tub butter 16@17¢.¥ tb, prints 17@18ce, 
tull cream cheese 10@10he. 

At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co,32 lots, 2080 
bxs, cheese offered, of w. hich 12 lots, 771 bxs, 
sold at 8 1-l6c, balance Holding fur 88e. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, June is opening in an active 
manner, with practically all descriptions of 
live stock in good demand. Monday of this 
week 145. cars cattle appeared, the market 
ruling active and tirm. Best farm fed steers 
quotable at $5 25 with sales of buteher 
weights largely at 4 25@4 85.. Stockers and 
feeders 10@20c higher; bulls and oxen firm 
at 3 50@4 25. Veal calves 4@5 25. Hogs 
active, under receipts of 120 double decks 
Monday. Choice yorkers 3 70, pigs 3 75@3 80. 
Medium and heavy 3 55@3 65, rough lots 3 25 
@3 50. Sheep tirm, the epening day of this 
week bringing in 50 cars. Handy butcher 
weights 4 15@4 40, extra wethers 4 60@4 75, 
yearlings 5@5 25; lambs in demand at 5 30@ 
5 50 when choice, springs 6 25@7. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in much the recent de- 

mand. Monday’s receipts were 31 ears, with 
the inguiry chiefly for well-finished light 
weight butcher cattle. Revised prices are as 
follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 00@5 25 
Good. 1200 to 1300 lbs, 4 7ka485 
Fair, 900 to 110 lbs, 4 04 OH 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 3 4 


tough, half-fat. 
Com to good fat oxen. 


Poor to good fat bulls, #2 00@3 
Com tv good tat cows. 2 na: : t5 
Heifers, 7) to 1100 lbs, 2 7q@4 50 
Bologna cows, p hd, 5 @15 00 
F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@045 00 
Veal calves. 5 00@6 25 
on the part of Pitts- 
but market only 
steady Monday, at last week’s closing$prices. 
Prime medium $3 65@3 70, vorkers 3 60@3 65, 
heavy hogs 3 50@3 60, choice pigs 3 69@3 65, 
rough lots 3 25@3 40. Sheep doing fairly well 
with good yearlings strong at 4@5 25. Prime 
wethers 4 15@4 25, good, medium weights, 
4 10@4 15, fair 3% 50@3 85, common 3@3 25. 
Spring lambs 4@6. 





3 a4 25 
Hogs in fair demand 
burg butchers and shippers, 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year. some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each Insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany eacb order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issne of the followimg week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the revuiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another page. 

Al) “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large dispiay type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a iarge one 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will provea pay- 
lng InVvestMmeni. 

Adaress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafaye ette Place, New York. 


I wanta Tenant for my 
Prince Wm. Co., Virginia. 

















what a beautiful country and mild climate I_ live in, yet one 
of my neighbors wants to sell his er -making farm, and 
fruit farm. W. GILES, Occoquan 


B: RKSHIR E Pig: rs from. ‘be ast re; wistered stock, ‘fer ‘sale it in ‘pairs 
not akin. Prices reasonable. Ww rite P. P. BUTTS, Sodus, 
, or *BERKSHIRE,’ -¥. 





Newark, 





VELERY PLANTS ready to set. Have large quantity of stand- 
ard varieties. Low rates to dealers and market gardeners. 
JOHN FRAZER, Salem, N. Y. 





rolific layers: age five months 


R OSECOMB White Leghorns: 
E. JONES, North Hartland 


30 eggs $1; hatch guaranteed. 
Vermont. 
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MARKETS QUIET BUT HOPEFUL. 


TurRspAy Evenina, June 1, 1897. 

Few changes of importance have taken place 
in the financial and commercial world, and 
while the energyand activitylong since predict- 
ed for this time of year are still postponed until 
a later date, the business world shows general 
heaithiness. The discussion of the tariff bill 
in the US senate is,of course a disturbing 
factor, and no one anticipates the launcbing 
out of big business enterprises until the ques- 
tion of duties is made a certainty rather than 
amatter of speculation. Back of all is the 
gnetally promising condition of farm crops, 
something highly necessary to business pros- 
perity in all its ramifications. 

Prices on farm staples remain disap- 
pointingly low, and there is room for 
much improvement in this direction be- 
fore the agricultural ciasses will be 
satisfied. Foreigners continue to take lib- 
eral quantities of American wheat, flour and 
corn, and reserves from last season’s crops are 
being steadiiy reduced. The Jive stock mar- 
kets are narrow but fairly active. Wooi is 
quiet and unsatisfactory so far as the move- 
ment is concerned; cotton receiving much the 
recent attention. We are now in the period 
of grass butter, and the trend in dairy prod- 
ucts is one of continued easiness, although 
any material increase in our export trade 
ought to have its effect a little later. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 

—Wheat— —-Corn— —Oats— 

Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, 695, 57 253 175% 1734 
New York, 8 65 29 1% = .22 

Boston, —_ 34h, 9 26%, 

Toledo, t.78%9 23 19 18h 
St Louis. 4 -19 18 





+.81 
Minneapolis, .70 
8 Francisco, *1.4 
London, 8535, 743, 3514, 403, — _ 

*P Cental. Other prices P bu. t No2 red. 

At Chicago, the wheat market has been in- 
fluenced by exactly the same factor which is 
always a prominent one on the ‘‘bear’’ side 
at this season,nine years out of ten. Reference 
is made to the good outlook for the growing 
crop of spring wheat. Irrespective of i 
ble serious damaye between now and the first 
of Sept, the bright outlook early in the sea- 





possl- 


son, when weather conditions are favorable 
to rapid growth, gives bearish operators 
arguments. For the present, recognized short- 


age in winter wheat sections is given little at- 
tention and the contradictory reports from 
abroad do not help the market as much as 
they might under other circumstances. 


Under these influences bearish operators 
have pressed their advantage, and considera- 
ble quantities of wheat previously purcbased 


by hopeful bulls have been thrown overboard. 
The world’s supplies are decreasing, but not 
quite as rapidly as expected by many; mean- 
while the cash demand on home and foreign 
account is only moderate, and anything but 
urgent. Under the statistical position of 
rather weager reserves as shown in our col- 
umns from time to time, it is little short of 
strange that the foreign markets are so in- 
different, but there is plenty of time yet fora 
change in the attitude of the trade. The vis- 
ible supply is down to quite manageable pro- 
portions, and itis generally agreed that but 
little new winter wheat will appear on the 
open inarkets for some time, interior millers 
getting most of the early threshings. 

Corn receipts are liberal and the quality 
good, some days nore than 75 % of the in- 
spection passing into the contract grade. The 
elevator concerns have sold freely against 
purchases of corn made at country points 
throughout the west. The influence of this 
liberal selling has been against the price, 
July working under 24c P bu and cash the 
nsual difference. The weather 1s generally 
cousidered favorable for the growing crop, 
and this has its influences. Meanwhile the cash 
demand for oid corn continues large, freight 


rates to the seaboard are low and favorable 
to a liberal export trade. 
Oats at times show a hittle independent 


character, but in the main the market is con- 


trolled largely by the course of wheat and 
corn. Sympathetic weakness carmed July 
down to 17ic ® bu for No 2 mixed, while 
white oats sell by sample as high as 21@22c; 
low grades in car lots 16}@174c. The market 
is devoid of particularly new feature and 
speculators have accorded this cereal scant 


consideration for some time past. 

General dullness prevails in the rye market, 
with only an occasional day when there is a 
gleam of activity. 
in the 


controlled 
prices 


The market is 


main largely by wheat, but 












THE LATEST MARKETS 


fluctuate within a narrow range. The wide 
difference, rye being less than half the price 
of wheat, prevents operators with bearish 
proclivities selling very much on the specuia- 
tive market. Meanwhile, there is fair cash 
inquiry on home and shipping account, and 
the small arrivals from the country move into 
usual channels. No2in store has held close 
to 34@35c P bu, choice lots by sample usual 
premium. 

In. barley, the approach of 
makes maltsters somewhat indifferent, and 
the demand is chietly for feed grades. These 
in fact constitute the bulk of the supply and 
quotations show little change trom day to 
day. Light weight, thin or badly stained, 
suitable for feed purposes or mixing with oats, 
are quotable at 26@28c P bu with good to 
choice malting 30@34c. 

It is the inactive period in grass seeds and 
the market much of the time is purely a nom- 
inal one. Some timothy seed is offered for 
Sept delivery, and recent sales have been 
around $260 ¥ etl, indicating easiness; 
country lots of cash seed quotable at 2 50@2 & 
for fair to high grade. Clover seed neglected 
on the basis of 675 P ctl for contract prime, 
with a mild inquiry for Oct delivery. Hun- 
garian 60@75c, millet 50@85c, mustard 25@50c. 

At Toledo, wheat has shown more or less 
weakness in spite of the generally accepted 
bullish conditions, so far as autumn sown 
grain is concerned. Big receipts in the nortl- 
west, and the brilliant outlook for spring 
wheat, together with indifferent speculative 
interest very much of the time for weeks past, 
quite offset any bullish tendencies. More or 
less consideration is given the report of crop 
damage in France, although this is liable to 
exaggeration. Corn is quiet and generally 
easy under the liberal movement in the west, 
oats dull, rye without important change. 
October cloverseed is nominal around $4 30 P 
bu with cash lots weak. 

At New York, the grain 
shown only spasmodic activity, 


warm weather 


markets have 
leading ce- 


reals being poorly supported in the iain. 
Speculative interest is feeble and operators 


make the most of the present good outlook 
for growing crops in this country, and the 
comparative indifference of foreign buyers. 
The statistical position of present supplies is 
recognized, but has apparently lost much of 
its force forthe time being. ‘The contract 
grade of wheat has been selling close to 79@80c 
P bu with July 75e and Sept under Tle. Corn 
fairly active for export account at current 
prices with cash and July close to 29c. Oats 
quiet and poorly supported. Rye generally 
dull. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

At New York, market well supplied and 
rather quiet at fairly steady prices. Top 
grades are firm, the proportion of fancy stock 
being moderate. Wholesale prices for round 
lots ruling early this week follow: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 154c P tb,west- 
ern tirsts 143c, seconds 12}@134e, N Y cmy 15 





@15}3c, N Y dairy balf tubs extra 14}c, firsts 
1Z4@1i3}c, Welsh tubs 4c, firsts 12}@134c, 


western factory extras 10@10}c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a fair de- 
mand for best grass creamery at firm prices. 
Elgin and other separator extra 15c P Ib, firsts 
l4c, seconds 12@13c, imt cmy 12c, firsts 10c, 
ladles 10@11c, Pa prints 15@1l6c.—At Pitts- 
burg, Elgin cmy 17@174c, other cmy 15@15he, 
dairy 11@12c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, goods show some 
improvement in quality and prices hold fair- 
ly tirm. Fey emy 16@17c P th, ch 15@16c, imt 
emy 12@13c, ladles 11@12e, rolls ¥@10c, dairy 
prints 14@15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. Cmy 
tubs lic # tb, fey prints 16c, dairy 8@10c, 
tubs 15¢ P lb, fey prints 16c, dairy 8@10c.—At 
Cincinnati, fey Elgin 17c, Ohio 12@13c, dairy 
7#10e. 

At Boston, receipts are liberal, but of good 
quality and cleaning up well at fairly sus- 
tained prices. Quotations for round lots as 
follows: Vt and N H fey cmy assorted sizes 
16@16}c, northern N Y 16@164c, western fresh 
tubs assorted 15}@16c, northern firsts 14@15c, 
western firsts 14@144:, seconds 13c, extra Yt 
dairy 14@15c, firsts 13e, western imt emy 12c. 
Prints and boxes 1@2c premium over above 
prices. 





The Cheese Market. 

At New York, lower pricesare the rule un- 
der liberal supplies. Small sizes are plenti- 
ful and weak. New cheese, N Y full cream, 
large fcy colored 8c *P hh, white 8}ce, 
good to ch 74@8c, small fey colored and white 
74@7ic, ch The. fair to good 6f@7c, part skims 
6c, full skims 2@3c. 


Pennsylvania— At market 


Philadelphia, 











easier under increasing supplies. N Y fuli 
cream fey small 9$@9¥c P lb, fair to good 9@ 
94c, fey large 9}@9\c, fair to good 8)@9c, 
Swiss lle.—At Pittsburg, Ohio full cream 8@ 
8ic, N Y 9$@10c, Ohio Swiss 10$@11c, limbur- 
ger 75@38c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts liberal 
and prices easy. N Y full cream 9{@10c P 
Ib, flats 10@10j}c, large sizes 10}@10{c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market unchanged. N 
Y full cream cheddars 124c P ib, Ohio flats 
9fc, family favorites 9fc, hmburger llc, imt 
Swiss l4c.—At Cincinnati, Ohio flat 9@9kc, 
family favorite 10}c, twins 115@12c, Young 
America 11@1l}c, Swiss 10$@12c. 

At Boston, prices lowerin sympathy with 
other markets, but steady at the decline. N 
Y small extra 9}c P tb, large 9c, firsts 74@ 
sic, seconds 6@7c, Vt extra small 9c, large 
9c, part skims 4@5c, western extra twins 
9@9sc. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

Cattle— —Hogs—. —Sheep— 
1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 Ibs, $5 25 $4 40 $3 60 $3 35 $485 $4 30 
New York, $50 420 400 485 435 
Buffalo, 450 390 360 465 425 
Kansas City, 425 340 325 435 390 
Pittsburg, 390 360 435 410 
At Chicago, the cattle trade has been 
what uneven recently, but quotations not 
generally changed. The fact is, buyers are 
making considerable effort to secure some re- 
duction in prices, claiming that beef cattle are 
selling too high compared with the market 
for dressed meats, and also the position of 
live cattle abroad. Exports continue liberal, 
but the foreign markets show frequent periods 
of heaviness. The quality of current arrivals 
is generally good, but the supply includes 
considerable numbers of rough steers which 
meet indifferent reception. Relatively few 
sales are at better than $5, although 
thing fancy wil! command more, transactions 





sone- 


some- 


in beef cattle being mostly at a range of 4 90 
down to 4 25. 
The cheaper grades, including grassers and 


mixed butchers’ stock, are fairly weil 
ported when possessing merit, this applying 
also to feeders, which appear relatively high 
when placed beside the market for pretty 
good butcher weights. Good heavy Texas 
cattle, suitable for dressed beef purposes, are 
selling up to $4 35@4 50, with lighter weights 
3 65@4, cows and bulls 2@3; native cows and 
heifers suitable for better class of butcher 
trade go over the scales at 3@4 25, with choice 
bulls 3 50@3 85. Good prices have been paid 
for good milch cows and springers, all the 
yay up to 40@45 P head. 
Fcy export steers, $5.20@5.25 Fair to g00d cows, §2.75@3.65 
Prime.1500@1600 fhs,4.85@5.10 Poor to fey bulls, 2.50@3.90 


sup- 





Good to ch, 115 Canners, 2.00@2.50) 
@1450 ths 4.25@4.75 Feeders, 3.65@4.40 
Com to fair, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1400 Ths, 3.90@4.20 850 Tbs. 5@3.7 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, 300 Ths up, 2.75@4.25 
heifers. 3.75@4.40 Calves, veal, 4.50@5.50 
Hog salesmen have experienced no little 
difficulty in maintaining prices, yet there 
is a good demand on the part of packers and 


shippers and a ready clearance of practically 
everything desirable. Receipts have been 
running much larger than expected, and this 
bas great influence. All weights are selling 
at a decidedly narrow range, transactions 
much of the time the past ten days being at 
$3 40@3 65, rough lots down to 3@3 25. 

Little fault can be found with the sheep 
trade, all things considered, and prices hold 
well. Current offerings include large num- 
bers of western sheep and lambs, and these in 
the main possess good weight and quality. A 
feature is the comparative scarcity of strictly 
prime native muttons, which sell all the way 
up to $4 50@4 85. Fair to good mixed lots, 
including ewes and westerns, 3 25@4 25, year- 
lings and lambs 4@5 50, choice springs 5 75 
@6. 

At New York, cattle fairly steady, but not 
especially active, with a moderate movement 
on export account and about the usual sum- 


mer trade by local butchers. Transactiens 
on the basis of $4 25@5for fair to choice 
farm-fed beeves. Veal calves fairly active 


when choice and quotable at 4 50@5 50; city 
dressed 6 50@9. Hogs lower at 4@4 25 on the 
open market. Sheep in ample supply and 
substantially steady with a fairly good in- 
quiry for better grades of yearlings and 
tambs. Mutton sheep and yearlings 3 50@5, 
spring lambs 6@7. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade has shown some improve- 
ment, tollowing the recent period of dullness, 
yet it is not the time of year to anticipate un- 
usual activity. The recent small decline in 
prices brought decreased receipts and a little 











better buying on shipping and export ac- 
count, yet in the main offerings are ample. 
Foreign buyers want a good quality of driv- 
ers, Chunks and heavy draft animals, while 
common lots are rather dull and slow at fig- 
ures as low as $25@50. New York and Boston 
dealers are well represented on the buying 
side. Quotations are revised as follows: 


Express and heavy draft, $60@150 
1100 to 1400-|b chunks, 5HO@ 95 
850 to 1050-l1b chunks, 2hv@ 45 
Driving horses, 60@206 
Carriage teams; 250450 
Saddlers., 5a 200 
Plugs and rangers, 10@ 40 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, potatoes 
steady. Old Burbanks and Stars 30@32c hid 
bu, fair to good 25@28c, southern new $3@3 75 
P bbi, cabbage 75c@1 P bbl-cra, green beans 
1 25@1 50 P bu, wax 1 25@1 75, Fla cucun- 
bers 1@2 P bx, egg plants 4@5 PP bbl, toma- 
toes 1@1 50 P case, apples 1 50@3 P bbl, 
strawberries 6@7c P qt. Nearby fresh eggs 
10;@11c P dz,fowls 9c P 1b 1 w, roosters 6@7c, 
spring chickens 17@22c 1 w, broilers 25@30c d 
v¥, ch baled timothy hay 14 P ton, No113@ 
13 50, No 2 11@11 50, mixed 11 50@12, straight 
rye straw 14, tangled 9 50@10, wheat 8&8 50, 
oat 7@8, bran 11@13. 

At Pittsburg, strictly fresh eggs 10}@lic P 
dz, chickens 11@12c # tb d w, springs 50@75c 
? pr, turkeys 8@9c lw, 14@15¢ d w, ducks 
15@l1l6e d w., geese 8@9e dw. Potatoes 23@35c B 
bu, new Peerless $2 75@3 P bbl, carrots 1 50@ 
1 75. beets 40@50c P dz behs, rhubarb 15@20c, 
green beans 2@2 25 P bskt, peas 1@1 25, cu- 
cumbers 40@50c P dz, fey apples 3@3 50 P 
bbl, ch 2 50@2 75. Noltimothy hay 11 75@ 
12 P ton, clover mixed 8 50@9,*prairie 7 50@ 
7 75, oat straw 6 256 50, rye 8@8 Sv. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poultry prices 


easy. Chickens 14@20c P th, fowls 8@5be, 
ducks 7@8c, roosters 20@25ec ea, tresh eggs 9} 


@10c P dz. Ch timothy hay $13 50@14 PB ton, 
No1 13@13 50, clover mixed 11 50@12, clover 
10 50@11, straight rye straw 13 50@14, tan- 
gled 10@10 Bo, wheat 7 50@8, oat 7@8 50, bran 
13@14 50, middlings 10 50@11 50. White po- 
tatoes 30@35c P bu, Bermuda onions 1 75@2 
cra, string beans 1 50@1 75 P bskt, green 
peas 1 25@1 75 P bbl, rhubarb 1@13¢ P beh, 
cabbage 65 @S85e P cra, apples 2 50@4 P bbl. 

OHIO—At Columbus, baled timothy hay 3i0 
“10 50 p ton, loose 8@10, clover 7@8, rye 
straw 7 50@5, oat 5@5 50 » bra n 12,screenings 10, 
middlings 13, shorts 11,standard corn 22@23c P 
bu, oats 15@18e, common red clover seed 7 80 
®3 25 $P 100 tbs, alsike 8 25, crimson 4 90, 
alfalfa 6 80, red top 7 50. Good to best steers 
4@4 50 P 100 ths, veal calves 4 50@5, hogs 3 25 
®3 50, sheep 3, yeariings 3 75@4, hides 5@6c 
» tb, calfskins 7c. Fresh eggs 9c } dz, poul- 
try quiet, chickens 6c P th l w, 7c d w, roost- 
ers 20c ea, turkeys Tc lw, 9¢d w, ducks Te 
lw, 8@9c d w, broilers 2@3 P dz. Potatoes 
active and steady, 21@23c P bu, new onions 
1 50 P 1} bu-sack, cabbage 1@150 P 100-tb 
cra, Baldwin apples 3 50 P bbl, strawberries 

25@1 75 P 24-qt case. 

At Cincinnati, new potatoes, Peerless and 
Triumphs $2@2 75 P bbl, Rose 2 75@3, onions 
1 25@1 50 P sack. green beans 1 60@1 75 P 
bu, wax 1 5 2@1 50, peas 1, cucumbers 1 25@ 


35 P bu-bx, ee 1@1 £0 P era, apples 
2 50@3 25 P bbl. Ch timothy hay 11 50@12 P 


ton, No11ll@ 7 ‘50, clover 8@9 50, upland 5@ 
9, oat straw 4@4 50, wheat 5@6, rye 7@9 25, 
bran 9@9 25, middlings 9 75@10. Fresh eggs 
sic P dz, chickens 13@1i4c P Jb, hens Te, 
roosters dic, ducks 6@12c, turkeys 5@6c. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 


stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store,warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these. country consignees 


must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold In a small way to retallers or consumers an 
advance is usually securea 

Apples. 

At New York, trade quiet, showing no ma- 
terial change. Ben Davis, fey ice-bouse $2@ 
325 2 bbl, Northern Spys 3@3 50, Baldwins 
1 50@3, Russets 1 50@2 75, inferior stock 1@ 
1 2. 

At Boston, a firm tone for choice to fancy 
grades. Ch Baldwins $1 75@2 P bbl, com- 
mon to good 1@1 50, Roxbury Russets 2@2 75, 
No 21 50@1 75. 

seans. 

At New York, buying is moderate and 
prices rather easy. Ch marrow $1 15 P bu, 
medium 90c, pea 87}@90c, white kidney 1 20 
@1 25, red 1 75@1 80, yellow eye 1@1 05, Cal 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


Lady Washington 





green peas 60@77 174 


At New York, 
goods moving slowly. Fcy 1896 evap’d apple 


prime 4@4bsc, 


$1 40@1 50 P 100 ibs, 
, cherries 9@10c 


At New York, heavy receipts de pres Ss price es 
and the feeling is no more than 
new-laid nearby lle P dz, 
western selected 10¢, 


onds 1 80@2 40. 
top prices ob- 
with difficulty. 


ern selected 10%e, 
ern fresh 9@10c, 


and melons now 
J straw berries 5@7e¢ 
Charleston 6@10e, 
cherries 8@10c 
—w ions 1@ 1 50 l 
Fla pineapp sles s 6@10 P 


> huckleberries 15c, 
F la w aterme lons 


> fruit 6@7, Sicily 
Ground Feeds. 
Western spring 
Jineees - meal $19 | 5 
coarse corn me al! 


a fair demand for 
supplies 3 liber ul ] 77 


tangled rye 45@55e, oat 3 


s, demand sluw. 


tangled rye 10@10 5 
Hides and Tallow. 
r aS ork, a moderate business at ste ady 
C ountry “ Slaughte r cows 74 





York, m: arke ti dui for old stoe k and 
steady for new 
’ WMce@$1 YP sack or 180 
, Charleston snd Savannah 


firm under a fair trade. 
took Hebrons, 


cs, dressed in moderate 
Average best turkeys 7@8c P Ib, 
ducks 16@17e, 


, mixed 1 25@1 
broilers 12@17ec, 


Turkeys 11@12c 


ducks 50@75¢ P pr 


y firm for fowls 


roosters 5c, spring chickens, large 


At New York, supplies generally ample and 
penens fluctuating. 5 





squash “y 50@2 P cra. 
ern beets iq: 2’ 109 be a 


75c P 100 behs, 
N O 3@3 50 P bbi, 


Bermuda onions 
Egyptian 2@2 10. 


Prices remain unchanged 
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dall and inactive. Quotations on the basis of 
the following at Boston, N Y and Philadel- 
phia, with Chicago at the usual freight «iffer- 
ence: Ohio and Pa XX and above 22@23c, X 
20e, No 123@24c, fine unwashed 16c. Ohio 
combing No 1 $@}3 blood 23c, Ohio delaine 22 

223c, Mich X and above 18c, No 1 23 @22c, 
Ky and Mo combing 4 blood 18c. 2 blood 18c. 
Scoured basis Texas fine spring 35@39ce, medi- 
tun 33@35c, territory fine 35@40c, medium 33 
@ 30. 





New England Markets. 

At Providence, R I, nearby fresh eggs 13@ 
14c P dz,. western 10$@11c, chickens 16@20c P 
ib, fowls 12@14c, potatoes $1@1 50 P bbl, tur- 
nips 1 50@1 75, cabbage 1 25@1 50, apples 2@ 

9’ P bbl, prime hay 17@18 ¥P ton, other 
grades 13 50@16, rye straw 17@20, cmy print 
butter 18c P lb, tubs 16c, dairy 12c, twin 
cheese 11@11hc, singles 104@1le.—At Spring- 
field, Mass, Zolahaua 12@13c # lb, turkeys 12 
®l5e, fowls 9@11c, fresh nearby eggs 14@16c 
P dz, western 105@1lce, potatoes 45c P bu, 
turnips 40c, fey cemy print utter 18 P lb 
tubs l6c, dairy 15@16c, twin cheese 114@1: 2he, 
skims 5@5ic, baled timothy hay 16 P ton, 
stock hay 13@14, long rye straw 17 50@15. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Lameness.—L. A. S. has a mare which has 
been lame in her foreleg or foot for 6 mos; 
the lameness will at times almost disappear 
and come on again; she is lamer when driven 
on a hard road. The lameness is in the foot; 
if it had been in the shoulder it would have 
either disappeared, or have shown itself be- 
fore this time. The animal should be shod 
with a flat shoe and do not allow the smith to 
pare any off the sole of the fuot. Poultice the 
foot for a week with hot bran mash put into 
a bag and tie on the foot, change it once a 
day, but wet it several times during the day 
With hot water; then mix cantharides 2 dr 
with lard 1 oz and rub a little of this around 
the coronet every second week. 

Matter.—G. S. has a cow which got her eve 
hurt last fall; the eyeball is destroyed, but 
there is a constant discharge of matter from 
the socket. Usually after the eve has peen 
destroyed the membrane of the eye socket 
becomes diseased and is veryv difticult to cure. 
Clean out the part once a day and apply a lit- 
tle peroxide of hydrogen to it, full strength. 
If this does not cure it, apply a little terchlo- 
ride of antimony to destroy some uf the fun- 
gus growth, then apply the peroxide of hydro- 
gen again. 





Brain Trouble.—G. Q. had a cow which was 
in the pasture with other cattle, was all right 
in the morning and at5pm began gnawing 
and licking the fence; she could not see or 
hear and staggered as she walked; she is get- 
ting better. What was the trouble? The cow 
had eaten some substance which affected her 
stomach aud by nervous sympathy the brain 
became affected, causing the loss of sight for 
the time being. The treatment for such cases 
is to put the animal in out of the sun and give 
ensom salts 14 lbs and ginger 1 oz dissulved 
in water 4 gal, at one dose. This will remove 
the cause. 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 





W. ATLEE BurRPEE & Co,  Philadeiphia. 
Illustrated and descriptive catalog of high- 
bred collies, among which are some of the 
most tamous representatives of this breed in 
the country. 

CAMBRIDGE FENCE MACHINE Co, Cam- 
bridge, O. Circular of the Cambridge fence 
machines, for which it is claimed that by 
their use the best and cheapest fences for 
practical everyday needs can be bnilt. 

Wi~LtriAM CooPpER & NEPHEWS, Galveston, 
Tex. Descriptive circular of the well-known 
Cooper sheep dip for cleansing the skin of 
sheep of insects and disease and promoting 
the growth of a heavier yield of wool and the 
gene sral well being of the floc k. 

ieee : 

It is better to plant corn for ensilage the 
last week in May than to delay until June, as 
the corn will grow much larger, will more 
nearly mature, will be richer, contain Jess 
water, will keep better, and be a much more 
nourishing food. A difference of a week or 
ten days in planting time makes a vast differ- 
ence in the crop.—[G. M. Everett, Mass. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 

American Wine Press, published at 31 and 
33 Broad street, New York, is the best and 
only paper devoted to the American wine and 
grape growing interests. It also has a depart- 
ment devoted to the American mineral water 
springs and business. Send for sample copy. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Toll Gate War in Kentucky.—Where roads 
are free it is dificult to understand the trou- 
ble in Kentucky, where mobs have been de- 
stroying toll gates and killing the keepers. 
Early in the present century the fever of 
road-building and improvement took hold 
and private turnpike companies were charter- 
ed in great numbers, and since then practi- 
cally nothing has been done to free the high- 
ways. The private companies have continued 
to squat on their sections of roadway avd col- 
lect a maximum of toll on a minimum expen- 
diture for maintenance and improvement of 
the way. The owners put the property in 
charge of cheaply employed gatekeepers 
and otherwise let it take care of itself. The 
county authorities seldom interfere to compel 
repairs, and the public is left to enjoy the 
privilege of paying fur the use of poor roads 
whose free use would canse grumbling else- 
where The charges are excessive, amounting 
in some cases to two cents amule That 
popular discontent should rise to the point of 
violent outbreak is hardly to be wondered at. 
The trouble began largely throngh official 
neglect of public duty in the county of Gar- 
rard. This county had voted strongly in fa- 
vor of buying the roads, but the authorities 
for some reason delayed acting on the verdict. 
Then the mob took hold. It swept over that 
county, destroying the toll gates and burning 
the gatekeepers’ houses. The movement ex- 
tended into other counties. Since last Sep- 
tember every toll gate in Washington county 
has been destroyed. In Mercer county but 
few gaces are now standing, and one gatekeep- 
er was shot while defending the property. 
Lincoln, Mercer and Fleming counties have 
also been overrun, and the mob spirit is still 
rife. 





Gets a Library.—Old Pepperell is another 
fortunate Massachusetts town remembered by 
one of its sons. The late Charles F. Law- 
rence,a New York banker, bequeathed to that 
delightful town the munificent sum of $100,- 
000 for the construction and support of a li- 
brary and art gallery which are to bear his 
name. For the maintenance of the new 
church yard he also leaves the income of 


S7500. 


Some Court Decisions.—The U S circuit court 
at Chicago bas decided that the city is_re- 
sponsible for the losses caused by riots. This 
does not finally decide the important point 
of law which must be passed upon by the su- 
preme court or better still adjusted by legal 
enactment. In the case noted above the final 
decision will affect only Illinois, as the snit 
was brought under a state law. The matter 
ought to be settled for the entire U S. 

Judge Baker of Indianapolis, Ind, used vig- 
orous language concerning the practices of cer- 
tain street railway ofticials. ‘‘If the law does 
not give relief there ought to be provided by 
popular subscription a lot of lamp posts for 
hanging up the fellows who go into such 
business. With these Napoleonic systems of 
highway robbery I have no sympathy. These 
fellows will go on until they will finally in- 
duce the people of this country to lynch 
them.’’ Indianapolis is not the only city that 
is suffering trom this sort of oppression. 

Judge Willson of Philadelphia has decided 
the rights of bicyclists in the street are based 
upon both law and common sense. Where a 
wheelman meetsa heavy or loaded vehicle the 
lighter conveyance must give way. 


From Other Lands.—Under the plan propos- 
ed for the relief of Ireland as outlined in the 
English house of commons by Balfour, land- 
lords will receive about $1,250,000 yearly and 
tenants will be relieved of an annual taxa- 
tion amounting to $2,000,000. The project was 
approved by the cabinet council before it was 
submitted to parliament. 

The action of the U S senate in passing the 
resolutions recognizing the belligerency ot 
Cuba caused a heated debate in the Spanish 
senate, which ended in a personal encounter 
between the minister of foreign affairs and a 
liberal senator. Premier Canovas has stated 
that Spain would not accept any intervention 
in regard to Cuba, as this is a matter peculiar- 
jy herown. The Spanish government accepts 
full responsibility for everything Capt-Gen 
Weyler has done. 

in Uruguay, the federal troops have been 
defeated at Rivera by the rebels. Gen Lamon 
was in command of the insurgents. 

It is believed that all the political prisoners 
in Dublin, including the invincibles James 
Fiztharris, Larry Hamlon and Joe Mullett, 
will be pardoned early in June. 

‘he Hawaiian government has given a Brit- 
ist company the concession for the ocean 
cable, which has long been desired. It was 
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hoped that American capital might lay the 
cable, but the Dole government became tired 
ot waiting for the U Sto take some action 
toward encouraging the scheme, and _ has 
therefore turned to England. Already two 
British warships have sailed to points where 
surveys ure to be made for landings, and it is 
expected that the cable line will be an accom- 
plished fact soon. 

The German government will expend  30,- 
000,000 marks, about $8,000,000, to re-arm the 
German artillery with improved field pieces. 

The negotiations for the settlement of the 
difficulty between Greece and Turkey are 
proceeding iu secret. It is pretty certain that 
an amicable agreement will not be reached 
readily. The Turks are in Thessaly and it 
will be no easy task to get them out. It is 
thought that much depends upon the wili of 
Czar Nicholas. The Greek government has 
protested to the powers against the indemnity 
demanded by the Turks and against the pro- 
posed rectification of the Greek frontier. 


Yerkes Not Conquered.—Although the infa- 
mous street railway legislation, known as the 
Humphrey measure, was defeated at Spring- 
tield, Ill, Yerkes, the Chicago street car mag- 
nate, has prepared substitutes which are not 
much less offensive than the originals and 
threatens to block all other legislation until 
these are passed. The Ill law makers have 
made this session notable for corruption and 
disorder. In a measure this will be forgotten 
if a firm stand is made on these substitutes. 


Salvation Army Officer in Trouble.— The com- 
mander of the Army in the U § Frederick 
Booth-Tucker, was convicted in a New York 
court of keeping a disurderly bouse at the big 
Army barracks in 14th street. Complaint was 
made by residents of the neighborhood of the 
barracks, who had alleged that they were 
greatly disturbed by the singing and the 
band playing at the Salvation Army meetings, 
especially those that lasted all night. Sen- 
tence was deferred until June 8. 





Of Political Interest.—Gov Mount of Indiana 
has ordered a special election to choose a suc- 
cessor to the late Congressman Holman. 

The governor of South Carolina appointed 
Congressman John L. MeLaurin to succeed 
the late U S Senator Earle. 

Representative Bailey of Texas will assist 
in the congressional campaign in the first dis- 
trict of Missouri, where a vacaucy exists 
caused by the death of R. P. Niles. 

The refusal of Gov Black of New York to 
sign the inheritance tax bill has caused much 
dissatisfaction. It passed both houses almost 
unanimously and will probably be put through 
next session over a veto if necessary. 

The Michigan legislature adjourned at mid- 
night May 28. 


Trust Defies the Law.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the rubber trustin New York it was 
shown that the net profits for the past year 
were about $2,000,000. In direct violation of 
the anti-trust law this combine announces 
that it has pursued a policy of concentrating 
manufacturing and sees no reason why the 
practice shall not be continued on a larger 
seale. If courts and juries are worth any- 
thing they should tind some way of forcing 
the rubber trust to abandon this policy. 


Stands in a Class by Himself.—Rudolph Leh- 
feldt of Denison, Ia, has returned his sal- 
ary as member of the legislature. He was 
elected against his wishes and attended only 
a few meetings of the extra session. Heisa 
wealthy farmer and has made sheep growing 
aspecialty. His last shipment to Chicago 
markets consisted of 6000 head, which brought 
50e per hundred above top prices. Mr Leb- 
feldt is 83 years old and has been married 
three times. 





Notable Religious Gatherings.—The general 
assembly of the Presbyterian church heid its 
sessions at  Eagie Lake, Ind, the past 
week. Rev Sheldon Jackson’ was elected 
moderator and John Wanamaker vice mod- 
erator. Ex-lresident Harrison on behalf of 
the synod of Indiana presented the gavel 
which was used during the meetings. 

The general conference of the United 
Brethren chureh concluded its session § at 
Toledo, Ia. Frederick City, Md, was selected 
as the place for the next meeting in 1901. 

The Baptist missionary convention at Pitts- 
burg, Pa, was largely attended. The societies 
announce that $205,000 has been secured for 
the payment of debts, leaving $31,000 yet to be 
raised in order to obtain the $250,000 prom- 
ised by John D. Rockefeller to meet the re- 
mainder of the debt. 

The 10th general convention of the women’s 
missionary society of the Lutheran church 
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was held in Dayton, Ohio, with 200 delegates 
present from all parts of the country. 

The general assembly of southern Presby- 
terians was held at Charlotte, N C. 


From All Over.—A great amount of damage 
was done by the overflow of the Rio Grande 
and tributary streams in New Mexico. The 
valley north and south of Albuquerque is in- 
undated,causing much distress to small farm- 
ers. One of the dams owned by the Las Vegas 
water company was washed away. 

Fire in the Armour packing plant in Chica- 
go caused a loss of about $100,000 and for a 
time threatened the greater part of the stock 
vards. 

Whitelaw Reid has been appointed as spe- 
cial American ambassador to the court of Great 
Britain on the occasion of the queen’s jubi- 
lee. : 
In Ohio the fall elections will be of the usual 
interesting order. <All parties are preparing 
to line up on the money issue. The free silver 
prohibitionists have made their nomina- 
tions on a 16 to 1, income tax platform. Other 
conventions are to be held this month. 

Eight persons were killed in a railroad col- 
lision near American Falls, Idaho. 

H. O. Havemeyer, head of the sugar trust, 
was tried in Judge Bradley’s court, Washing- 
ton, D C, for contempt in refusing to answer 
questions put to him by the senate investigat- 
ing committee in 1894 and acquitted. The 
judge held that the questions which Mr Have- 
meyer refused to answer were not perti- 
nent. The trial of J. E. Searles, secretary of 
the trust, will come next. 

A destructive fire at Ashiand, Wis, de- 
stroyed several mills, business houses and 
residences, causing a loss of $150,000. 

PresidingJ ustice Corsen of the supreme court 
at Pierre, S D, has handed own an opinion 
fully sustaining the legality of the amend- 
ment repealing prohibition in South Dakota. 

President McKinley has selected Cherry 
Farm seven miles southwest of Washington as 
his summer residence. It is reached from the 
city by beautiful drives. 

The big cycle parade in Chicago was headed 
by Mayor Harrison. 

Mathew Laflin, one of the oldest citizens of 
Chicago, is dead at the age of 94. 

The Chicago city council has forced Mayor 
Harrison to assume the entire responsibility 
of his disregard of the civil service law. 

The delegates to the universal postal con- 
gress took a western trip which included 
Pittsburg, Chicago, St Louis, Nashville expo- 
sition, Niagara Falls and New York. 

Ex-Gov Altgeld must answer another charge 
of dishonesty. Itis claimed that he moved 
second-hand furniture from his Chicago home 
to the executive mansion at Springtield and 
charged the state enormous prices for it. 
A voucher to that effect recently came to 
light. 

Albert King, the boy who disappeared with 
$30,000 belonging to a Boylston (Mass) bank, 
was captured in Farmington, Me. He was 
arraigned and pleaded ‘‘not guilty.’’ 

Sec Aiger accepted the battle monument 
at West Point dedicated on Decoration day. 

Rev Dr C. M. Weldon of Brockton, Mass, 
has accepted the presidency of Clark universi- 
ty at Atianta, one of the largest colored uni- 
versities in the south. 

By the bursting of two dams on the St Croix 
river, Nova Scotia, 3,000,000 feet of timber was 
swept into the Bay of Fundy. 

F. F. Stoll, formerly general superintend- 
ent of city delivery in the Chicago postofiice, 
has been asked by Li Hung Chang to take 
charge of the free delivery postal system which 
is soon to be established in Hong Kong. 

The Georgia mutual fire insurance company, 
a co-operative concern with headquarters at 
Atlanta, has been placedin the hands ofa 
receiver. 

Samuel P. Canterbury, president of the 
bank of Hutchinson, Kan, with Bookkeep- 
er Metz, has been arrested for receiving 
funds after the hank was insolvent. 

The senate resolutions recognizing the bel- 
ligerency of Cuba have been sidetracked in 
the house by Speaker Reed. 

American tobacco growers are encouraged 
by the news from Washington that Senator 
Aldrich has decided to let the Dingley rates 
on wrapper leaf stard. Senator Hawley 
worked hard forthe growers and succeeded 
in obtaining the concession. 

The total building in Atlanta, Ga, will 
greatly exceed that of any previous year. 
Hard times do not seem to be having much 
effect in this progressive city. 

Gov Black of New York bas signed a Dill 
appropriating 5000 for purchasing land and 
erecting a 40-foot monument commemorating 
the battle of Lake George fought Sept 8, 1755, 
between the French and English, each aided 
by 1ts American colonists. It will be dedicated 
in 1898 or the 142d anniversary of the event. 
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Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 

With June comes a very busy time for every 
one of us, and so we will have an easy con- 
test for this month. The same number of 
prizes will be given, and the first one will be 
two dollars in cash usual. The contest 
will be governed by the following 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. <A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together. 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in June. 
This will save you going to the postoftice 
so often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
ottice. 

Webster’s International Dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 


as 


We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 


the most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 
THE FIRST FIVE FOR JUNE. 

1. Five CuarapEs—1, My first being brok- 
en, they had to do my second to it, aud made 
me drink my whole. 2, I found my first on 
my second, but I was bruised, so I put on my 


whole. 3, The burglar who did my first with 
my second had tried todo my whole to the 
house. 4, He had wy first trom my second 
with articles for my whole. 5, She took my 
second in her arms and ran for my first, but 
was so overcome that she sank down on my 
whole. 
THE ANSWERS TO THE MARCH CONTEST. 
1—Sol-vent (solvent). 
2—Entrance, Job, rail, real. 


3—Summit—Tiptop. 
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5—Captiously. 

6—1, Double Mills, Md; 2, Donahoe, Pa; 
3. Money, Miss; 4, Tipton, La; 5, Lowell 
Hill, Cal. 

7—Pungent. 

8—Nat, tan, ant. 

9-I MPORTAN CE 
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11— Forty-one, fifty, naughty one, thrifty. 

12—Emir, rime, mire, reim. 

13—-Rid-Dick-yule-us (ridiculous). 
14—Devices. displayed, mice, is, made. 


15—Agalagal. 


16—Uonesty is the best policy. 


THE MARCH PRIZE WINNERS. 

Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; M. S. Mason, RI; 
Mrs A. R., Tirrell, Mass; Mrs J. W. Sears, 
Mass; D. L. Whittemore, Ill; Abbie Read, 
Mass; Philip L. Sibley, Mass; Lizzie M. 
Bowles, NH; Mrs J. H. Witter, Ct; H. B. 
Jordan, N Y: Alma Yates, Ill; Harry R. 
Hi itch, Ill; Mrs Sarah Gilles, Minn; Willie 

ales, Fla: Miss Alice Gates, Wis. 

The ‘‘MIT.'’"—Lntrauce examination for 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, will be held in that city on July 1 


and 2, and on the same days in the following 


cities and towns: Belmont, Cal; Buffalo, N 
Y (at the high school); Chicago, (Medill 
bigh school) ; Cincinnati (technical school) ; 


( mare pope (University Denver (924 


school) ; 


Vashington avenue); Detroit (Central high 
se ene Easthampton, Mass; Exeter, N H; 
Kingston, Pa; Lawrenceville, NJ; Louis 


ville, Ky (527 West Oak street); New York 
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“The pill that will,” implies the pills that 
won't. Their name is legion. The name of “the 
pill that will” is Ayer’s Cathartic Pill. 
pill to rely on. 


is. past. 
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Properly used it will cure con- 
stipation,. biliousness, sick headache, and the 
other ills that result from torpid liver. 
pills are not designed to spur the liver into a 
momentary activity, 
incapable condition after the immediate effect 
They are compounded with the pur- 
pose of toning up the entire system, removing 
the obstructing conditions, 
liver into proper relations with the rest of the 
organs for natural co-operation. The record of 
Ayer’s Pills during the half century they have 
been in public use establishes their great and 
permanent value in all liver affections. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 
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city (Fifth avenue hotel) ; 


fayette hotel) ; 
123 Third 
school) ; 
Paul (Mechanic 
(Utica academy) ; 
lin school). 


Pittsburg, 
avenue) ; 
Pottstown, 


Pa 


SS 


Portland, 
(Hill 
Arts high school) ; 
Washington, D C (Frank- 


Philadelphia 
Pa (Ferguson block, 
Me 
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A Disappointing Photograph. 
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Herr Visher catches the 


prize 
the season and stands in front of a 
have his catch and himself photographed. 
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Just as the photographer pressed the button 


a breeze sprang up and 


around—and this 


[Twinkles. 


picture 


turned 


was 


the 
the 


flounder 
result. 
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Do you freckle sometimes? 
Are you freckled all the time, 
in freckle season and out ?— 
HEISKELL’S Ointment 
removes freckles and cures 
all skin eruptions. 


HEISKELL'S Soap keeps the skin white, 


smooth and healthy. Ointment 50c., Soap 25c 
At druggists or b 


ail. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & & 00., 581 Commerce St., Philads 


[ D Write to the 
i 
From 2% eta. to $34 a roll—8 yards. 









largest wall paper house 
'S. for samples—mailed free. 





nU. 


Our prices 80 per cent. lower than others. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA, 
932-934 Market St. 418 Arch Street. 














Laughing Stock. 


Deacon Goodman: Our minister, if he had 
selected his proper field of Jabor,ought to have 
been a missionary to the south sea islands. 

Mrs Goodman: Why do you think so? 

Deacon Goodman: Because he is so fond of 
getting into a stew. 

He didn’t fall upon his knees, 
When his love he went to proffer, 
But stood erect with manly ease, 
And made a standing offer. 


1??? 


it 


**What 
to Billy 


‘*Papa,won’t you buy me a wate 
for, my boy?’’ ‘‘I want to trade 
Wiggin for one of his pups.’’ 

R: Isee by the posters that F., the trage- 
dian, travels under his wife’s management. 

D: So do most men, only they don’t ad- 
1se lt. 


verti 


O’Doolan: If yez found a million dollars, 
wud vez give it back? 
O’Hoolan: Oi wud, 


poor ion. 


‘I think the retreat from Larissa 
most ni tural thing.’”’ 
7 ‘Wi hy* 
As soon as Turkey made it hot for Greece 
the 


if the owner wuz a 





was the 


why, of course, latter ran. 

‘What is this concert - of the powers? Is 
it voeal or instrnuinental? 

‘It is vocal—a sort of Euro-paean, as it 
were.’’ 

Doler: Are you troubled with the tooth- 
ache? 


Moler (in agony): Great Cesar! Did you 
ever know a person to have toothache with- 
out being troubled with it? 




















































































EVENINGS AT HOME 
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“WE’RE AIL HERE” 


A Five O’clock Tea. 
A. H. D. 


The White Leghorn family is having a_ party, 
And who do you s’pose they've invited to 
tea? 
Why, Fido is there, and Puss, I declare! 
And the Brown Leghorn cousins—one, two, 
three. 


The table’s spread under the raspberry bushes, 
The table cloth is a beautiful green 
With flowers dotted over—red and 

clover, 
And daisies the daintiest ever seen. 


white 


The bill of fare is very tempting, 
There’s hasty pudding and grasshopper 
stew, 
And bugs for dessert—what’s that you assert? 
You’re glad that they didn’t invite you? 





All for Twenty-Five Cents. 
LILY. 





I want to tell you of a present [I gave my 
15-year-old girl. It was a silver dollar. She 
had a small bedroom and took the dollar to 
make it look more attractive. The room had 
only one window and had blinds, so did not 
need heavy curtains. She purchased cream- 
colored cheese cloth, enough to make double 
curtains for the windéw, gathered at the top 
and parted down through the center. As she 
was handy with needle and crochet hook, she 
made wide lace and insertion enough to go 
down one side of each half of curtain, which 
she looped back with dark-blue ribbon bows. 
She then had spent 25 cents; she procured a 
large wooden box, painted and varnished it, 
supplied it with shelves and made curtains 
the same as for the windows, only did not 
put on the bows. She then bought a small 
lamp and some yarn, and made a lamp mat, 
alxo a looking glass, on which she put a very 
pretty throw of her own make. A small paste- 
board box followed, covered with crepe paper 
for a handkerchief box; and a pretty glass 
vase, which she keeps full of flowers. She 
still had three cents left, besides ribbon, lace, 
cloth, crepe paper, thread, etc. She is going 
to save her money until she can get a new 


carpet for the floor. She asked me to send 
this, hoping it will be of use to some other 
girl. 

— 


Two Thousand Pigs.—An old neighbor, who 
lisped, was often greatly annoyed by ‘‘the 
boys’’ who used his misfortune for purposes 
of merrymaking among themselves. On one 
occasion ‘‘ Uncle Dick’’ came over to get one 
of the boys to heip him to drive to market 
‘‘two thowthe and pigthe,’’ when the aston- 
ished (?) lad exclaimed, ‘‘Why, Uncle Dick, 
nobody wants to buy so many pigs as you 


Besides, a haif dozen is all I would 


gay. 





care to help drive, contrary minded as they 
are.’’ 

Uncle Dick: I thaid two thowthe and 
pigthe. 

‘“*So did I say ‘two thousand pigs,’ but 
how can you drive so many?’’ 

Uncle Dick (angrily): I didn’t thay two 


thouthand pigthe. I thaid two thowthe and 
pigthe. 

‘*And that is exactly what I said; and you 
can’t possibly drive two thousand pigs to mar- 
ket at once.’’ 

Uncle Dick was by this time so angry that 
he tairly shrieked, ‘‘I haven’t got no thou- 
thand pigthe to thell, I tell you. I’ve got two 
thowthe and them thowthe have got two 


pigthe, and I want you to help me to drive 
them two thowthe and pigthe to market.’’ 
(He got the help all: right.)—[Etta Murray 


Stretton. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





Our Letter Club’s Progress.—We have now II 


circles organized and in working order. For 
the benefit of new readers we repeat that 
‘*boys and girls’’ of any age can join, by 


name and address, their 

each membership fee. 
The ages so _ far have varied from 
eight to 25. We have enough names 
on hand to form several new circles, but the 
‘‘ages don’t come right.’’ We particularly 
need more names of eight to 12 years, and 20 
to 25 years, and also several circles of in-be- 
tween ages are almost completed. The cir- 
cles organized should keepa sharp lookout 
for their choice of secretary, who should be 
elected and send us a report within three 
months of date of organization. 


sending us their 
age and 10c_ for 





Allin aGroup.—Apple Blossom’s grandma 
has lots of cats and gave her a gray and black 
striped one. P. S. Haicomb writes: ‘‘I ama 
farmer’s boy 12 years oid and can rake and do 
a lot on the farm—wyself and my little broth- 
er, who is 7.’’ Caroline Sweet lives with her 
uncle, as her mother died when she was very 
young. Says Up Jumped Johnny: ‘I am 13 
years old and drive a team any place. I take 
my sister to church and Sunday school every 
Sunday. My grandpa gave me a nice colt. 
The woods are full of flowers, especially 
johnny-jump-ups.’’ Albert Kukbuck is 10 
years old, feeds six calves very night, can 
plow with a gang plow and four horses, and 
feeds 15 hogs every night and morning, and 
goes to school, ‘‘if we are not too busy.’’ 
Kitty Clover thinks Frances Willard, Queen 
Olga and Gladstone are among the great peo- 
ple of the present time and would like the 
opinion of othere. Phyllis (11) went to Chica- 
go u year ago, taking the Pasteur treatment. 
Eleven-years-old Erma’s mamma has been ill 
for three years, und she has done all the 
housework for a year. Carrie Morgan and 
her two sisters have a baby brother, two 
ducks, a turkey and 13 rabbits. Gretchen 


















next to her 
watches lit- 


Artzmann (6) loves her teacher 
mamma. She helps mamma and 
tle Walter, ‘‘which is an awful naughty 
baby.’’ Yes, J. L. Hersey, Thomas Jeffer- 
son drafted the Declaration, but few changes 
being made froin his composition. Pauline 
Bracker is anxious to know which Star 
chooses—the organ or pony; many of our Ta- 
blers advise one, and perhaps an equal num- 
ber the other. A game that can be played at 
school is asked for. 


and cannot 
used to ride, 


Cannot Walk.—I am a cripple 
walk. I have a tricycle that 1 
which my friends guve me. [ have three 
brothers and three sisters, and am glad to 
‘say that only one of my brothers is anything 
like May Jane’s, and he is not as bad as hers. 
I have been reading some of Dickens’s works, 
and in one is a character called Scrooge, and 
that is what I am going to call myself. 
{Scrooge. 


Barn Struck by Lightning.—I am an Indiana 
girl 12 years old and weigh 85 lbs. We are 
making maple sugar now (March 25) and have 
about 600 trees tapped ; we boil the syrup on an 
evaporator. The highest amount of sugar 
water gathered was about 40 barrels aday. [ 
have three brothers and three sisters. Our 
barn was struck by lightning and ‘burned to 
the ground last August, and we are sawing 
timber for a new one now.—| Edna Banks. 


Sister Keeps House.—I am 10 years old and 
have two brothers and one sister older than 
myself. My mother died a year ago, but my 
sister, being 19 years old, keeps house for us, 
and I help her all Ican. I have a_ shepherd 
dog named Psalm, and a cat, William Mce- 
Kinley.—{| Chester A. Lockrow. 





Old and New Problems.—In the 
problem, the men borrow one _ to . put with 
their 17, make the division, then return the 
elephant. This correct answer was given by 
Wisconsin Girl, Farmer Boy, Shrimp, Edith 
Foster, Edward Warren, Miss ‘Sauerkraut, A. 
C. E., Agnes L. Ravenscroft, R. M. Stout, 
Rooster. 

The difference between half a squaie mile 
and half a mile square is one-fourth of a 
square mile, answered correctly by Edith 
Foster, Edward Warren, Farmer Boy, Gypsy 
Fortune Teller, Shrimp, A. C. E., Agnes L. 
Ravenscroft. 

Five dollars times five dollars equais twen- 
ty-five dollars. Why doesn’t tive hundred 
cents times five hundred cents equal the 
same?—[ Roxy. 

What is the difference between half a dozen 
dozens and six dozen dozens.—[{Mabel K. 
Pitkin. 


Sweet Little Sister.—I am 10 years 
school was out Friday and one of 
for the last day was Dan’s Cellar and 
which I got from this paper. I haven’t any 
brothers, but asweet little sister just nine 
months old, and she can talk to me a little. 
I have five dolls, but I do not have much time 
to play with them, for I help mamma do the 
housework and tend to little sister, and feed 
the chickens. My home has been in Kentucky 
with grandma until the last year. Have any 
of you adear, good grandma? I hope you 
have. I think this is a lovely time of year, 
with the trees allin bloom. It makes our 
home look so pretty.—[ Bessie L. Fairfield. 


elephant 





old. My 
iIny pieces 
Mine, 





Speaking and Singing.—We had speaking 
and singing in our school on arbor day. I 
am in Letter Circle 8. Alvin Minger is in the 
circle I am in, and his brother is in the cir- 
cle that my brother is in.—[Roy Ruger. 


Native Trees of California.—Meadow Lily 
wanted to know some of the native trees of 
California,or some of the states in the south. I 
live in California and in this part of the state 
(San Diego county) are found live oak, syca- 
more, pine, willow, and several other smaller 
trees, among which are manzanita, elder and 


sumach. Further north are the redwood, 
Douglas spruce, yellow pine, fir and post 
cedar.—{ Alice Robinson. 





Can Plow, Harrow and Hoe.—I am a boy 13 
years old and work on a farm in the country. 
Last fall I carted all of our potatoes to mar- 
ket, and last winter when my father was sick 
I took care of a horse and five cows and about 
a hundred chickens. I can plow, harrow, 
cultivate and boe.—[{N. D. Bush. 





Frances (four years old): Mamma? 
Mamma: Whatisit, dear? 


‘*You never saw me before I was born, 
did you?’’ 
**No, love.’’ 


or? 


‘**Then how did you know it was me 


























THE 
THE “NATORAL” EDUCATION. 


Feasibility of the Tadd System. 





BY HERBERT MYRICK—CONCLUDING PAPER.* 

This natural education, which has been but 
biiefly touched upon and but partially illus- 
trated in these articles, should begin with the 
kindergarten and go through to the highest 
grades of instruction. Much can be done 
with it in the family, on a small, simple and 
inexpensive scale, In the school, it is pref- 
erable for children to take four hours a week— 
one each of drawing, designing, modeling 
and carving—but much can be done with only 
one or two hours per week of such tuition or 
natural exercises. Most of our illustrations 
have been from scenes inthe Philadelphia 
schools, grammar grades, where only two hours 
per week are devoted to this work during the 
two years’ course. 

A great point in favor of this method is that 
it requires no expensive workshop or elabo- 
rate buildings and plant. The drawing, de- 
signing, clay working and carving can all be 
done in any room, on any table or desk, Even 
the few tools needed for carving and model- 
ing are inexpensive. The workshop or ma- 
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As stated in our article last week, mechanical aw ( 
But this instruction is not given 


bent seems more 1n this line than in carving. 
and mind as narrated in previous articles. 


and tools and is taught to use them with his hands, guided by eye and brain. 


NEW DEPARTURE IN 











RURAL LIFE 








FIG 15. MECHANICAL WOOD WORK. 


the principles of the system can be 
struction provided in Philadelphia. 
the astonishing things children 
method, is the -quickness and 
with which adults master the method 
processes. 





BUILDING—A LESSON ON 


14. MECHANICAL WOOD WORK 


drawing and wood work is taught by 
the 





learned 
by bright teachers in the brief course of 
Next 

do by this 
thoroughness 
and its 


in- 
to 
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A LESSON 


IN MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


[ig] 699 


ing and manual training is peculiarly adapted 
to our rural schools. It is destined to be 
generally adopted by them. It can be adapt- 
ed to children of any grade, so that for the 
ungraded or district school the new method is 
as applicable as to the graded schools. This 
natural system opens up anew world in edu- 
cation, new and marvelous possibilities to the 
young, and is destined to have a profound 
influence in elevating the race and in adding 
to the happiness and prosperity of our whole 
people. 





Sunday Afternoon, 
THE HYMN. 
O Love, Love, Love! 
Whether it rain or shine, 
Whether the clouds frown or the sky is clear, 
Whether the thunder fill the air with fear, 
Whether the winter rage or peace is here— 
It only thou art near, then are all days 
vine. 


di- 


[Mrs Thaxter. 


The Sermon. —Often our trials act as a thorn- 
hedge to keep us in the good pasture; but oar 
prosperity is a gap through which we go 
astray. If any of us remember a timein which 
we had no trouble, we also probably recollect 





IN PATTERN MAKING. 


the Tadd method of manual training to those whose 


pupils have learned to work both hands with eyes 
In the mechanical as in the decorative work, no machinery is employed. but each boy has a bench 
numbers 


20, class after class using the same outfit. 


First they make elementary brackets, cones, cylinders, etc, as shown in background above, then more complicated forms (Fig 15), patterns, 


ete. 
by the boys and all technical terms explained. 
learning of any trade. 


method of manual training re- 
quires an outlay for tools and apparatus of 
$75 to $100 for each student and largely fails 
to give the training desired. This new and 
more efficient natural education requires only 
an outlay of $3 to $5 for each pupil. 
An outfit fora dozen or 100 pupils can be made 
to serve ten times as many by rotating the 
The workshop method should provide 
a trade school rather than a system of manual 
training of hand, eye and mind to work to- 
gether—fundamentals that should precede the 
learning of a trade. 

The vital need is competent teachers who 
are both masters of the system and enthu- 
siastic in its application. There are no books 
descriptive of it, but the method has to be 
mastered from actual experience and practice, 
just as the child masters the work. No one 
can properly impart this training who does 
not possess the facility of hand and co-ordi- 
nation of the senses that enable one to readily 
do all that the children are to be taught. Yet 
_* The first paper in this series appeared in 
this magazine for May 8, the second in our 
May 15 number, the third last week (May 
29); price 5c per copy postpaid. This, the 
last article in the series, will be followed 
later by answers to questions which all inter- 
ested are now invited to ask. 


chine shop 


classes. 





Then instruction is given in the principles of carpentry and like work. 


The class joins in building a house, each 


part is eut and made 


But no attempt is here made to teach a trade—only the fundamentals that should precede the 


This manual training also helps to develop the body and wuscle. 


Berause of its simplicity and 
ness, as well as 


and the practical application 


inex pensive- 
for its wonderful efticiency 
ehildren 


can 


make of its lessons,the Tadd method of draw- 





FIG 16. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, FREE 


Drawing witb instruments is 
and many of the boys’ pictures of 
gears and cogs, architectural - drawings, 
would do credit to expert draftsmen. 








HAND. 


also taught, 
machines, 


etc, 


that then grace was low, and temptation was 
strong. It may be that some believer cries, 
‘*Oh that it were with me as in those summer 
days before I was afflicted!’’ Such a sigh is 
most unwise, and arises from a carnal love of 
ease; the spiritua! man who prizes growth in 
grace will bless God that those dangerous 
days are over, and that if the weather be 
more stormy it is also more healthy. Why is 
it that a little ease works in us so much dis- 
ease! Can we never rest without rusting? 
Never rise to one world without going down 
as to another? What base hearts are those 
which turn the abundance of God’s goodness 
into an occasion for sin'—[C. H. Spurgeon. 





Good Crops are expected _by the editor of the 
Yuma (Col) Pioneer in his neighborhood this 
year, for he says editorially: ‘*Cornstalks 
will tickle the clouds under their chins, and 
wheat fields will wave higher than the billows 
of the bleak Atlantic.’’ 





A Pennsylvania Judge decided that $6.50 
was an exorbitant price to be paid for con- 
victs’ suits at the Luncaster prison; the suit 
he had on, he said, cost but $5. 





Wide-open, staring blue eyes, combined with 
a fair complexion, are said to indicate bad 
temper. 
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A Chase eon 
the High Seas. 


By Mary J. Safford. 


FIERCE TROPICAL TEM- 
PEST was sweeping over 
the Atlantic. Black clouds 
veiled the sky, salt spray, 
driven by the gale from 
the foam crested waves, 
filled the air, and the in- 
cessant rumble of the thun- 

der echoed like the distant boom of artillery. 
Two vessels, a brig and a corvette, both tly- 

ing the fag of the United States, were strug- 
gling against the combined fury of wind and 

Though miles apart, they were distinct- 

decks whenever 
upon the black, 
evidently pur- 





sea. 
ly visible from each other’s 
the vivid lightning fiashed 
surging water, and both were 
suing the same course. 

The corvette, a trim, graceful man-of-war, 
was unmistakably trying to overhaul the brig, 
which for some reason had excited the suspi- 
cions of her commander, Captain Percival, 
and the chase had lasted many hours before 
the outburst of the storm, with little apparent 
advantage on the part of the American 
cruiser,known in the navy as the U § sloop of 
war Cyane, and at that time attached to the 
Mediterranean squadron, commanded = by 
Commodore Hull. 

Both vessels had been sailing under a cloud 
of canvas until torced to reef it by the gale, 
and the rapidity with which this work was 
done on board the brig betrayed the presence 
of a larger than a_ peaceful merchant- 
wan usually carried, and increased Captain 
Percival’s suspicions. 

What did he beheve? No 
those days pirates infested the high 
many a ship returning from a prosperous voy- 
age never reached her port. Perhaps he 
thought that this swift brig, which so steadily 
maintained her start, was one of them. 

The chase was likely to prove a long one. 
Captain i’ercival would not give up a plan once 
formed. Cool, clear-headed, resolute, and 
vrave to recklessness, no peril daunted nim, 
aud difficulties merely strengthened his in- 
domitable will. Frequent deeds of daring 
had won him the nickname of Mad Jack, but 
his splendid courage was merely one side of 
his character and was tempered by a readi- 
ness of resource, a keenness of perception, 
and a fixity of purpose rarely found united in 
a single individual, and sure to win distinc- 
tion in any calling. 

The fiashes of lightning grew 
the force of the gale abated, here and there a 
patch of blue sky appeared through a _ rift in 
the flying clouds, and both vessels again un- 
furled sail after sail. Once more the Cyane’s 
captain noticed the speed with which every 
maneuver was executed cn board the brig. 
His keen blue eyes glittered ominously and, 
turning to one of his officers, he said quietly: 

‘*Clear away one of the thirty-two pounders 
in the waist and have some shot ready. I’m 
inclined to think we shall need to communi- 
cate with vonder fellow.’’ 

Could he have the brig’s decks, his 
suspicions would have been verified. Though 
flying the Ameriean flag, her motley crew, 
all armed to the teeth, had seemingly been 
gathered from every quarter of the globe, and 
not a word spoken in the English 
tongue, as orders were shonted by tne officers 
or remarks exchanged among the men while 
anxiously watching the pursuing vessel. 

**Santiago! She’s gaining on us!’’ exclaim- 
ed the mate, a villainous-looking fellow, with 
as the corvette, 


crew 


one knew. In 


seas, and 


less frequent, 


seen 


was 


a scar across his cheek, un- 
furling her topsails, slightly changed her 
course and approached so swiftly that the 


distance between the vessels rapidly lessen- 


ed to barely two miles. 


‘*‘And capture means—death,’’ replied the 
captain. ‘‘I know that craft. She’s the 
Cyane. [ heard of her commander in Naples. 


Ought to have 
our trade would 
hang at his yard 
Our sole 


dare-devil. 
A hint of 
We should 

than five minutes. 
is to crowd on 


Ife’s a reckiess 
heen one of us. 
seal our doom. 
arm in 
chance 


less 


every stitch of canvas 


AT HOME 


EVENINGS 


sighted the 


and run for the Canary Isles. I 
peak of Teneriffe a few minutes ago.’’ 
**But the brig bas all that she can carry.”’ 


‘**No matter. Better be drowned than hang- 
ed. It’s our last chance, I tell you. Look!’’ 
A puff of smoke issued from the waist of the 
corvette, and the loud report of a blank cart- 
ridge echoed across the sea. 

**Down with the American flag,’’ shouted 
the captain of the brig. ‘‘Up with the Spanish 
colors, and head for Teneriffe. The wind is 
in the right quarter,’’ he added, turning to 
the mate. ‘‘It’s the one hope of saving our 
lives. The brig can make her best speed on 
this course and show the Yankee a clean pair 
of heels. If the corvette is too fast for us, 
we'll take to the boats. Perhaps she’ll stop 
to search fur our cargo and we'll at least save 
our necks from the halter.’’ 

Meanwhile the sight of the Spanish flag in 
answer to the discharge of his gun roused 
the ire of the corvette’s commander. As the 
brig tacked and stood in the direction of the 
peak of Teneriffe, now visible against the 
horizon, order after order was shouted by 
Captain Percival in quick succession. 

The Cyane was lightened as much as possi- 
ble, every sail was bent, and she fairly flew 


over the dancing waves, now glittering in 
bright sunshine, while the rugged mass of 


voleanie rock stood out in strong relief from 
the cloudless sky. 

Both vessels were rushing through the 
water at their utmost speed, the brig holding 
her vantage, and spite of every effort on the 
part of her commander, the Cyane could not 
gain a ship’s length. 

The crimson fires of sunset burned and pal- 
ed in the western sky, the moon rose, the 
wind grew lighter, and a silvery mist began 
to gather. 

On, on sped the brig and her pursuer, while 
the peak of Teneriffe loomed higher and larg- 
er every moment. 

Captain Percival paced the quarter-deck, his 
eyes fixed intently upon the prey that seemed 
on the eve of escaping his grasp. Onve, as the 
brig tacked, he muttered savagely: 

**Aha, you sly fox, so you’ve dodged in the 
haze that I may run past you! But I’m on 
your track.’”’ 

Hour after hour passed, the tropical foliage 
which clothes the base of the peak could be 
seen through the night glass, and the flat- 
roofed houses of Santa Cruz were rising into 
view. 

The brig, still hotly 
vette, swept nearer and nearer to the isiand, 
then suddenly veering in her course, dashed 
swiftly past the end of the roadstead and, 
displaying the Spanish colors at her mast- 
head, began to take in sail. 

Captain Percival, instantly perceiving the 
ruse, shouted: 

**Stand by to let all the sails go by the run, 
and see that the lower anchors are ready to 
drop close aboard that brig.’’ 

‘*Now then,’’ he cried again in the ringing 
tones his men were accustomed to hear above 
the tumult of storm and battle, ‘‘ready 
there!’’ 

The Cyane swooped like an eagle round the 
bow of the brig, and in aninstant lay between 
her and the shore. The white sails feijl like 
clouds of snow, the spray flew in showers as 
the heavy anchors were dropped into the sea, 
and the boats, lowered almost at the same in- 
stant, were nearly swamped in the surges 
raised by the sudden check of the man-of- 
war’s sseed. The chains of the corvette’s 
anchors were scarcely taut ere her crew, bran- 
dishing their cutlasses, leaped on the brig’s 
deck. The throng of swarthy men fell back 
before the rush of the American sailors, and 
ere the latter could close upon them Captain 
Peicival’s voice thundered above the din: 

‘*Hold, my men! Not a blow till I give 
the order.’’ 

Instant silence followed. No one dared 
disobey. The captain passed through the 
ranks and, pausing between the two crews, 
said in alow, quiet tone, perfectly distinct 
in the stranze hush which had fallen: 

‘*Who commands this brig?’’ For a moment 
there was no answer, then a short, powerfully 
built mulatto, with a surly, sinister face, 
stepped forward and faced the officer, saying 
in broken English: 


pursued by the cor- 























‘*El capitan go ashore, mate too.’’ 

He pointed landward where, in a broad bar 
of moonlight, all could see the outline ofa 
skiff rapidly approaching the shore. 

**A-ah!’’ The captain’s eyes flashed wrath- 
fully. The two leaders had escaped. Then 
leveling a pistol at the man before him, he 
placed his tinger on the trigger and, in the 
same calm, even tone, said: 
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there is one 
remedy in which you 
can safely place all 
confidence and trust 

z as being a strictl 

scientific, ractica 
and successful cure for all diseases of the ner- 
vous system. Having been tried and tested 
in the private practice of one who has made 
such diseases a specialty for many years, with 
phenominal success, its efficacy stands with- 
out question. So confident are the manufac- 
turers of its success in the cure of nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, mental exhaustion, head- 

ache, nervous prostration, dizziness, blue 
etc., that all druggists are authorized to sell 


Dr.Miles’ Nervine 


on the positive guarantee that the first bottle 
fone only) will benefit or money refunded, 
ou run norisk whatever in giving it a trial. It 


Restores Health. 


Send for book on diseases of the heart and 
nerves; it is free. Dr. Miles’ Remedies are 
sold by all druggists. Take no substitutes, 


DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind. 





The Imperial 
Darning Machine. 


WORKS LIKE A 
SMALL LOOM— 
MENDS ANYTHING 





25c, postpaid, 





The accom- 
panying cut 
gives you but a 
faint and imper- 
fect idea of one 
of the best and 
most useful in- 
ventions of 
modern times. 
With this little 
machineyou 
can make a 
large darn in 
two minutes, 
against twenty 
in the old way, while by it the darn is woven 
right into the cloth, leaving no lumps, thick- 
nesses or botches in the garment, the new part 
produced thereby in the stocking, sock, under- 
wear, or any of the various fabrics which you 
may have been mending, being entirely uni- 
form, and having an artistically finished ap- 
pearance, with all sides exactly alike. 

It mends tablecloths, curtains, and fine silk 
goods equally as well, and is so simple that a 
child can use it. Don’t ruin your eyes and 
spoil your temper darning by hand, when for 
so small asum you can get a machine to do it 
for you. Remember, this is no toy, but a well- 
made, correct, and scientifically adjusted 
machine. 

By special arrangement with the manufac- 
turers, we are enabled to offer this wonder of 
wonders, which is nicely finished in bronze, 
and put up in a neat box, with all necessary 
instructions, for only 25 cents in silver or 
stamps, postpaid. 

Address all orders to either of our offices 
below, but to avoid delay send to the one near- 
est you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


os 


Absolutely eured, Nevertoreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
ques OF.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 

















**Cuidado, amigo!* I 
ing. The first lie 
Where are you from?’ 

The rascal’s eyes dropped 
gaze, he moved 
mered : 

‘*From Laguagra. 

‘*Where are your papers?’’ 


give 
will 


you fair warn- 
cost you your life. 


under the stern 
uneasily, and at last stame- 


9 


‘El capitan took dem ashore with him.’’ 

‘*What is the brig’s name?’ 

The fellow trembled, shifted his weight 
restlessly from one foot to the other, glanced 
up again at the stern faze, the motionless 
glittering barrel of the pistol, then at the 
swartby, scowling meéessmates behind him, and 
seemed to gather courage. 

‘Her name?’’ he repeated. 

ee Md 
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‘‘Her name? Her name? The Teresita. 

Even in the haste and excitement of board- 
ing the vessel the American commander had 
seen, on one of her boats,the word—Laura. 

Scarcely was the falsehood uttered, when 
he slowly raised the pistol until it was on a 
level with the head. A flash, a 
puff of smuke and he lay lifeless on the deck. 

Then, drawing a second pistol from his belt, 
Mad Jack motioned for another of the crew to 
step forward and, without the slightest show 
of anger, said in same low, steady, relent- 
less voice: 

‘There’ 
-the real name brig?’’ 

The man, a fellow who 
pushed forward by his comrades, quailed 
ofticer’ keen blue 
a desperate around him as thoug 
ing chance of escape, then stainmered 
slowly, as if each word forced .from his 
lips: 

‘*Her name—is 

‘And her cargo?’’ 

Another swift, furtive 


speaker’s 


the 


sa bullet for Now 
of tl his 


younger 


addy every lie. 


peen 
un- 


had 


der the s resolute, eyes, Cast 


glance h seek- 
some 
was 


-the —Laura.’’ 


glance like that of 


some hunted animal, but he saw only the 
aptain’s set face and the frowning brows of 
the sailors. 

‘Her cargo?’’ repeated the smooth, calm 


tones, and his eye ¢a 
barrel, his ear an 

Completely unnerved, he fell on his knees 
and, amid abject entreaties for mercy, gasped: 

‘*Slaves, sir, but—we’ve janded then 

His words were half drowned by the mut- 
tered threats of the sailors, who were only 
held in check by a stern command from their 
‘aptain. 


ught the glint of a pistol 
ominous elick. 


‘No violence, lads. The law will give 
these fellows a rope collar apiece. Even the 
truth won't save such rascals. They have 


only swapped the devil for a witch—cold steel 
for a hemp halter.”’ 

Then, hailing the officer on duty on his own 
ship, he ordered him to send over handcuffs 
for the Laura’s crew. The command was 
obeyed with a will. Searcely ten minutes 
elapsed before the whole gang was manacled. 

Then, though the brig’s fleet flight during 
the chase afforded ample proof that the man’s 
statement was true, her holds were thorough- 


ly searched. But nothing was found except 
the ballast. Sails, provisions, everything, 


had been flung overboard to lighten the vessel 
and thus increase her speed. 

The Cyane was too late to rescue the hap- 
less slaves, but the Laura’s shameful traffic 
was stopped. As the capture had been made 
just as she anchored, Captain Percival com- 
muniecated with the authorities of Santa Cruz 
early the next morning. The forty-one men 
who composed the crew were given up to 
and, after a fair trial, all received the 
punishment decreed by the law for their 
‘Times, 


them, 





my frie nd. 
A Successful Colored Parveen. -—In 12 years of 
ird work a Georgia negro, Barton Powell, 
saved $2000. With this he bought 500 acres 
f land in Decatur county, hired 10 hands, 
ind planted cotton, sugar eane and corn. The 
tirst year he cleared $2500. He has been buy- 
ing additional land from time to time ever 
ince, always paying spot cash for it, until 
now he owns 2100 acres and markets 400 bales 
of cotton yearly. He has a comfortable 
home, owns a nearby cross-roads store, and 
his profits last year were in excess of $7000. 


*Beware, 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


When the ’Taters Bloom. 
LOUIS GARET. 


’round is a good 
live in, I must say, 

Year in ’n’ out, trom dawn till dark, be weath- 
er what it may. 

’N’ I’ve surt of got a notion that creation takes 

a boom 

farmer’s heart goes jumpin’-—-when 

*taters bloom. 


This world all place to 


"N’a the 


Then 
IN” 


natur’s tresh green rufiles show 
signs of wilting down, 
the sky so blue above us that one hates to 


wear a frown: 


ho 


"N’ to hear the birds a-singin’ while one takes 
a rest at noon— 
Oh, life is worth the livin’ when the ’taters 


bloom. 

Then days are plenty long to dv a 
good day’s work, 

’N’ not so pesky hot to make a feller want to 
shirk: 


enough 


’N’ if one’s hoe gets rusty, folks can tell it 
pretty soon, 

By the,way the weeds are thrivin’ when the 
’taters bloom. 

’N’ when the crops are lookin’ fine ’n’ do a 
feller proud, 

That’s when the bugs come troopin’ up, a 
ragin’, hungry crowd; 

An’ you must fi’t ’em late ’n’ early an’ send 
‘em to their doom, 

For there’s no time like the present, when 
the ’taters bloom. 

I ‘low a farmer travels on a rocky road at 
times, 

’N’ he’s bound to do his hayin’ when the sun 
most shines; 

But if inside your wallet for a dollar there 
seems room— 

Just chase the lively nickel when the taters 
bloom. 

i 
Affection in a Pig. 
CLARENCE HAWKES. 


Who says there ain’t affection in a pig? 
When I have scratched our Berkshire’s back 
awhile, 


She’ll poke her nose at me, an’ grunt, an’ 
dig ; 
Round in the pen, an’ almost seem ter 
smile. 
- eee 


Just for Fun. 


Ah, my young man,’’ said tLe fond father, 

‘in giving you my daughter, I have entrusted 
you with the dearest treasure of my life.’’ 

The young man was impressed. Then he 
looked at his watch. ‘*Really,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
had no 1dea it was so late. The trains have 
stopped. Could I borrow your whee} ride 
hoime?’’ 

‘*Not much! I would not trust anybody on 
earth with that wheel.’’ 


to 


Hobson: Sothere’s a baby at vour house. 
Does it resemble you or your wife? 

Wigwag: We don’t know yet. Sixteen 
en in the neighborhood say it favors 
and sixteen more say my wife. There 
three yet to hear from. 


wolm- 
ne, 
are 


of 
sentence 
accord- 


convicted 
why 
you 


The Court: You have been 
perjury. What have you to say 
should not be pronounced upon 
ing to law? 


Prisoner: I'll tell you what I’ll do, judge. 
I’m ready to take all that testimony back, 
just to square things. 

‘*Brother Jim has the bicycle face, Joe has 


the bicycle back, and sister Sue has the bi- 
cycle leg.’ 
‘* Any other bicycle ailments 
ly?”? 

‘‘Well, papa says he has the bicycle pocket- 
book, and it’s badly punctured.’ 


in your fami- 


Butcher: I need a_ boy about your size, 
and wiil give you 12 shillings a week. 
Applicant: Will I have a chance to rise? 
Butcher: Yes; I want you to be here at 4 
in the morning. 
Guest (complainingly): This bill of fare is 
all in French. 
Waiter (reassuringly): Nivir 
that, sur; the cook is Irish. 


you moind 


Donald came into the house in a condition 
not to be described, but which necessitated 
a change of linen and general refurnishing be- 
fore he could be seen in polite society again. 
‘*Donald! Donald!’’ exclaimed his indignant 
and long-suffering mother, ‘‘what do you 
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mean? Where have you been? Now I shall 
have to keep auntie waiting while I dress you 
all over again. You are a naughty, naughty 
boy.’’ ‘*Pshaw!’’ retorted Donald, in an in- 
jured, defensive tone, ‘‘tbhat ain’t nothin’. 
Whaty’ ’makin’ such a fuss about? I on’y 
crawled through the sewer twice.’ 





Bacon: Each salmon, it is 


; said, produces 
about 20,000,000 eggs. 





Egbert: And they don’t cuckle about it, 
either. 
‘‘Have you ever been married before?’’ 


asked the cle rgyman of the bridegroom. 
‘*No, sir. 
‘*Have you?’’ to the bride. 

‘*Well, yes, 1 have,’’ replied the bride, la- 
conically, ‘‘but it was twenty years ago, and 
he fell off a barn and killed hisself when we’d 
ben married only a week, so it really ain’t 
worth mentioning.’’ 





Husband: J can’t make out what is wrong 
with my meerschaum pipe. There is avery 
peculiar taste with it, ~~ it won’t draw. 


Wife: That’s odd; it seemed to draw all 
right when Johnnie as blowing bubbles 
with it. 


A prisoner liad been duly convicted of theft, 
when it was seen, on ‘ ‘proving prev ious con- 
victions,’’ that he had actually been in prison 
at the time the theft was committed. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you say so?’’ asked the judge of the 
prisoner angrily. ‘‘Your lordship, I was 
afraia of prejudicing the jury against me.’’ 


if I am 
‘*Yes, dear.’ 


The Bright Youngster: 
good will I go to 
‘*How’ ll I get back?’ 


«¢ Sweet Bells Jangled Out of Tune.’ 


How much of woman’s life happiness is 
lost for lack of harmony. A hundred sweet 
melodious 
tones ruined 
by one little 
note of dis- 
cord. Wo- 
men who 
ought to en- 
joy the per- 
fect happi- 
ness of love 
and wifehood 
and mother- 
hood are mis- 
erable from 
one year’s 
end to the 
other, be- 
cause of some weakness 
or disease of the delicate 
organism of their sex. 

These delicate com- 

laints, which make a 
jangling dissonance of so 
many lives, are not by 
any means a necessity 
They may be overcome 


Mamma, 
heaven? 











of womanhood. 

and completely 

eradicated under judicious treatment. 
There is no need of repugnant examina 


tions. There is no need of resorting to ans 
unauthorized medicament compounded by 
an unskilled, uneducated person. Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription cures the 
troubles of the feminine organism posi- 
tively, completely and safely. 

For nearly 30 years Dr. R. V. Pierce has 
been chief consulting physician of the In- 
valids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of 
Buffalo, N.Y. He is an eminent and expert 
specialist in this particular field of practice. 
Any woman may write to him with perfect 
confidence, and will receive, free of charge, 
sound, professional advice and suggestion 
for self-treatment by which 99 out of 100 
cases of female complaint, even of the most 
obstinate kind, may be completely and per- 
manently cured. Address him as above 

“ While I was living at Eagle Rock, Botetourt 


Co., Va.,”. writes Mrs. G. A. Connor, of Allegh- 
any Spring, Montgomery Co., Va., “a lady 
friend came to me and said: “My daughter, aged 


15 years, has repeated hemorrhages at the nose, 
and she has never had hp necessary indisposi- 
tions of womanhood.’ advised her to get Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite li Ne sv The lady pur- 
chased one bottle and it cured her daugister. 
She was well and happy when I left there.”’ 


Constipation is the all-embracing cause 
of ill-health. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
cure it. ‘They never gripe. 





and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured, A sample of the best rem- 
sy on earth mailed free of charge. 


rof. Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 





CURED. Sample FREE 
Dr.F.E. MAy,Bloomington,D) 


BED WETTING 












































































































































To Look Well Awheel. 


Besides knowing how to ride correctly a 
woman must also know how to dress correct- 
ly, in order to luok well on a bicycle. The 
generally accepted costume for the wheel this 
season is the short skirted suit, worn with 
high boots or low shoes and golf stockings or 
gaiters. For the wheel aJone the divided skirt 
is the most graceful and convenient style, but 
off the wheel this skirt is apt to be hopelessly 
unbecoming and awkward. Another skirt 
model is divided halfway up the middle of the 
back between the plaits and lined with pieces 
of the same material, hemmed on the bottom 
and cut large enough to allow the skirt to be 
drawn on like knickerbockers. This skirt is 
secure in the strongest wind and hangs per- 
fectly when walking. But the skirt preferred 
by the majority of women is the simple circu- 
lar skirt, cnt short and lined with silk just 
across the front to make the movement of the 
knees easier. 

In jackets and waists there is a great varie- 
ty, from the trig Eton to the double-breasted 
coat. They are all cut very sLort this sum- 
mer and may be either loose or tight-fitting. 
Close-titting. double-breasted coats, which ter- 
minate at the waist line, are popular, one 
costume of tan cloth with black silk revers 
and collar being especially pretty. Braiding 
is used on many of the jackets, as are also 
trimmings of leather, with gaiters to match. 

On very warm days suits of linen and pique 
will be worn by women who can afford more 
than one cycling costume. With these dainty 
suits are worn a sailor hat,leggins of the same 
material as the skirt, and gloves of lisle 
thread, with leather palms. 

The belted Norfolk jacket, with a light 
leather belt running under all the plaits ex- 
cept the one 1n the middle of the back, is also 
very pretty and popular. It is either loose 
like a coat in front or tight-fitting, as is most 
becoming to the individual wearer. 

No woman who has ever ridden a wheel 
will deny that knickerbockers are absolutely 


necessary. These may be of black satin or of 
any dark colored silk, surah or cotton. Per- 
baps the most popular material for summer 


wear is some cool, dust-shedding material. 

As to headgear, any becoming, jaunty hat 
may be worn, Scotch Tam O’Shanter, felt and 
straw Alpines and sailors being the prevail- 
ing styles. 





Strawberry Variations. 
MRS J. W. WHEELER. 





Sherbet (an excellent warm-weather drink). 
One qt strawberries, 3 pints water, 1 heaping 
cup sugar, juice of 1 lemon and 1 orange. 
Crush the berries to a paste, add water, juices 
and sugar, mix and let stand on the ice two 
hours; strain and serve with cracked ice. 

Frozen Sherbet.—One qt berries mashed,1 pint 
sugar, juice of 1 lemon, 4 pint water in which 
1 tablespoon gelatine has been dissolved. Mix 
well and freeze. 

Strawberry Puffs.—One pound powdered loaf 
sugar, 4 eggs (whites only), 1 cup berry juice; 


beat eggs to a stiff froth and add the sugar 
and fruit juice gradually. Bake like maca- 
roons in a slow oven, dropping them upon 


Sprinkle with powdered sug- 


buttered paper. 
These will 


ar before putting into the oven. 
keep well. 

Ice Cream.—Make a custard of a quart of 
milk, 4 eggs and sugar to taste; add a pint of 
whipped cream, then a pint of berries which 
have been crushed and strained. If more sugar 
is desired, add it just before freezing. A few 


whole berries added at this time will give a 
pretty effect. 

Shortcake.—One qt sifted flour and 2 teaspoons 
baking powder sifted together thuroughly. 
Add a pinch of salt and 1 cup 
shaved thin. 


lard or butter 
Mix with a knife and add sweet 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Ivory Soap is white and pure; it is a clean 
soap and it washes clean. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 





RHEUMATISM 








sent free on mention of this Magazine. 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The latest, surest and best. 
THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Ind. 





Sample 








milk sufticient to roll out. Bake in thin lay 
ers, and when done, put crushed and sweeten- 
ed berries between and whole berries on top. 
Dust with powdered sugar and serve. 
Jelly.—One qt mashed straw berries, 1 heaping 
cup sugar, juice of 1 lemon, # box gelatine 
soaked in 1 cup of cold water, and 1 pint boil- 


ing water. Strain the berries through coarse 
muslin, add sugar, lemon juice and soaked 


gelatine; pour over the boiling water, stir 
until clear, add berry juice and strain again. 
Pour in mold and harden on ice. 
Strawberry Souffle.—Wash, hall and mash 1 
cup berries; beat the whites of 2 eggs stiff; 
add 2 heaping tablespoonfuls powdered sug- 
ar and the berries and beat until very thick 








and stiff. Pile ona pretty glass dish with 
thin slices of sponge cake. 
Especially Good for a Quilt. 
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“Laid Down” Butter. 
EPICURE. 





I do not like washed butter. The water 
washes out the finer flavor. Press out all the 
buttermilk with paddle or with one of the 
butterworkers so numerous in the market, salt, 
and set away air-tight in cellar,or better, cool 
milk room. Saltpeter, dissolved inZcold water, 
and worked in with the salt, helps it to 
‘*keep,’’ but, like all food, it is preferable 
unadulterated. Next day work over the but- 
ter a second time, pressing out all brine. 
Every drop of moisture can be worked out if 
about a pound only is taken in the tray ata 
time. With a patent ‘‘worker’’ all is worked 
at once. Never touch it with the hands; their 
warmth makes it oily. And do not strike and 
pound it with the paddle, as some buttermak- 
ers do; it breaks the grain, and leaves it in- 
ferior in quality. Pack in earthen crocks or 
small jars; one totwo gallon jars are most 
convenient for handling. With the paddle 
press 1t in, piece by piece, so closely that no 
air can penetrate, to within an inch of the 
top. Fill up with fine salt,cover, and seal the 
crack with melted tallow. Have the tallow 
of such a temperature that it will cool as soon 
as it is run into the seam, but not hot enough 





to trickle through the salt and touch the but- 
ter. Ifthe crocks can be set in running 
water, rather than upon ice, it will surely keep, 
if the milk has been well worked out. A 
hogshead tub, sunk in a cool stream shaded 
by trees, makes an excellent Build a 
little house or curb over the tub, and if the 
water threatens to overrun the crocks, line 
the tub bottom with flat stones till the water 


cooler. 


is just below a level with the covers. Slabs 
of ice on the crock tops, and welged in be- 
tween them, keep them still colder. If the 
top layer of butter proves too salty for taste, 


as it is cut out, piece by piece; at meal time, 


let it stand in cold water a few minutes be- 
fore serving. The water will not have the 
ill effect that it does on freshly churned 


Do not work over butter in the open 
as quickly as 


butter. 
air, and complete the 
possible. 


process 





A ‘‘Society’’ Cooking Club.—In Lewisburg, 
Pa, there has recently been organized a cook- 
Contrary to its usual custom the 
very gay this season, and the 
leading social events are the bi-weekly meet- 
ings of this club, composed of nine of this 
season’s debutantes. Most of the members 
are graduates from Bucknell coliege, classes 
of ’°95 and ’96. The rule of the club is that 
each member must bring a dish of her own 
making to each meeting, the menu being 
made out beforehand. To the outside world 
no mention is made of occasional failures, but 
mouths are made to water with glowing de- 
scriptions of delicious soups, salads and en- 
trees. The conversation at these dinners is 
both spicy and entertaining, but never degen- 
erates into mere gossip. After the business 
of the meeting is over a pleasant evening is 
spent, but the number is often diminished by 
departures to keep prior engagements.—[C. 
L. Gates. 


ing club. 
town has been 


A Handy Clothes Horse.—The clothes horse 
is like one I made for my sister 40 years ago, 
and I have made 
others since. I 
made one for my 
family and itis 
so well liked by 
all who see it 
that I thought I 
would send you 
a description. It 
is made an inch 
to the foot, six 
feet high or as 
high as any one 
wants it and two 
is three). The 
apart and the 
sides 1x2x6 ft. 
hinges 








wide (this 
inches 
the 
The crossbars are 1x}x2 or 3, then the 
go on, so that it can be set in any shape de- 


or three feet 
upper bars are 12 
lower one is 18 below, 


sired; or twb frames can be used instead of 


three.—[ Josiah Crowfoot. 


Black Kid Shoes may have their color re 
stored by applying with a soft sponge the 
white of an egg beaten with a very little good 
black ink or shoe polish. 









PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


Self-reliant Children. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER. 


The tree grows as the twig is bent, so if we 
wish our children to become self-reliant we 
must begin early, training them to be helpful, 
industrious and methodical. Give them a 
small amount of work to do each day and see 
that they do it neatly and thoroughly. 

A small broom, gay sweeping cap, gingham 
apron, dish cloths, dusters and towels, all 
her own, will make a girl’s duties like play. 
When she begins to cook, get some dainty 
utensils for her individual use. I well re- 
member the small rolling-pin my grandfather 
presented me with after he had tasted my 
first biscuits; I was as proud as a queen, and 
although the article is considerably under 
size, I have used it ever since. 

I have in mind two different families. Each 
has three girls and live upon farms. In one 
the mother is a household slave, working ear- 
ly avd late, seldom going to church or to visit 
her friends. In fact, she has stayed at tome 
so closely that she feels old-fashioned. When 
the girls help about the house they are almost 
driven to it; beautiful fancywork, 
the other is a veritable tomboy and the eight- 
year-old miss is the ‘‘baby,’’ asthe mother 
makes answerin excusing tones. Do these 
girls love their mother? Of course they do, 
only their eyes are holden, and as they are all 
bright, lovable little Yankees, it is only a 
question of time when the scales will fall. 

In the other family the children have a por- 
tion of the daily housework. To relieve tne 
monotony they change about each week, and 
already the eldest, now nearly fourteen, is an 
accomplished housekeeper, having taken full 
charge upon several occasions, one of which 
was the illness of her mother, at which time 
she kept house nearly six weeks, until her 
mother returned fiom the hospital. As a 
natural result this mother (always rather frail) 
is not obliged to overwork, so is a cheerful 
and helpful companion for her girls; assisting 
in their lessons, interested in their fads and 
frolics, and as she has more time for sewing 
than the majority of women, she keeps them 
tastefully dressed and has time for her own 
mental development. 


Nurse the Chiid’s Self-respect. 
ELIZABETH V. HYATT. 


one does 


‘*What mode of treatment would you recom- 
mend for a child of passionate temper?’’ 
First, be very sure that a large part of the 
temper is not nervousness, pure and simple. 
Many children of nervous temperaments are 
blamed for what they cannot help. A _ slen- 
der precocious child, who speaks quickly, is 
quick in his movements, mentally bright, 
inclined to sleeplessness and given to read- 
ing, is almost invariably easily irritated, ans 
is often tortured by things that do not trou- 
ble children differently constituted. Such a 
child will naturally have a quick temper. 
Quick to manifest its feelings in other ways, 
why notin this? But you will find such a 
child especially loving and kind usually, gen- 
erous and unselfish, aud the first of all the lit- 
tle wrong-doers to acknowledge himself 
wrong, and ask for pardon. 

The training of such an one 
very carefully studied, for their quick and 
sensitive feelings are many times perma- 
nently injured by wrong treatment. Persist- 


should be 


ent harshness, refusing to see how much the 
child tries to overcome his fault, and cold 
indifference, will turn what is at most only 


in uncontrollable impulse into a cruel and 
frightful habit. 

As to mode of treatment, etc, I should give 
strict attention to the child’s physical well 
being; see toitthat he did not study too 
much in school or read too much at home; 
encourage all manner of physical exercise, 
seud him to bed early, let him sleep alone, 
under light but warm blankets, not too many 


of them, and always ina well ventilated 
room. ThenI should look after his diet; 
eliminate tea and coffee, and give him 


healthful, easily digested food. 
Then nurse his self-respect. 
is very important, for a child 


I believe this 
a fiery 


with 
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temper always feels degraded by it; partly 
because it is a fault so patent to every observ- 
er, and partly because he usually does or says 


something ridiculous when in a passion. The 
child who ‘‘tlies mad’’ sees the selfish child 
or the untruthful one able to hide his faults 
and so escape censure, while fits of temper 
always bring disgrace and reproof. So I 


would give him all the ‘‘ backing’’ 
couid, and if he was generous, truthful and 
kind, let him understand that these virtues 
were at least equal to keeping his temper. 

Do not let the other denizens of the nurs- 
ery know that you consider this child’s fault 
as greater than another might be. Allow no 
nagging. When in spite of all a fit of passion 
comes, do not treat it as a big thing, but en- 
courage him to forget it and try again. If, 
however, toys orother property is destroyed, 
require him to replace it if it belongs to an- 
other, or to feel the loss if it is his own. 
When it is possible arrange matters so that 
the particular things that upset the temper 
shall be avoided. Teach him to work alone 
and to play alone at least a part of the time. 
If he is alone much of the time, he will be 
less likely to become angry when allowed to 
play in company. 

Another help is to oversee the reading a 
little. A goody-goody book only excites con- 
tempt if offered as an example, but one which 
relates the struggles aud triumphs of some 
child afflicted with a temper like his own, 
will give untold help and encouragement. 
Miss Cummins’ Gerty, in The Lamplighter, 
is a case in point. 

To be brief, do the things that increase his 
generosity, his conscientiousness and kindly 
feeling; build up his body and muscles as 
against bis nerves and temper, and look con- 
fidently forward for a blessing on your 
efforts. 


I possibly 


 — 


The Last Good-Night. 
D. REED SUMMERS. 
Clad in their nightgowns, clean and white, 
The children come to say good night; 
‘*Father, good-night!’’ says Marjorie, 
Climbing for kisses on my knee. 


Then Alvin, Davanda, Allen next— 
And baby -- till I feel perplexed ; 
Wishing the last good-night was said, 
And each and all were packed in bed. 


Then, in a vision, suddenly 

The future seems unveiled to me. 
It is my turn, though all in vain, 
To long to’say good-night again. 


I see the years stretch on and on, 

The children all grown up and gone; 
No chamber echoes to their tread, 

The last good-night has long been said. 


Therefore, what bliss is mine that now 

I still can smooth each fair young brow! 
And feel the arms that clasp me tight, 
The lips that kiss the last good-night. 


———— 


A Maternity Apron. 


MRS C. A. MILES. 





This pattern may benefit sume expectant 
mother. I have never seen designs for such an 
apron published, 
but necessity is the 
mother of inven- 
tion, and I have 
often planned my 
owh garments to 
suit the occasion. 
This apron fits neat- 
ly atthe back, while 


the front hangs 
full, being gather- 
ed with narrow 


heading to narrow 
band to fit across 
the bust, and tke 
whole apron is sup- 
ported by straps 
over the shoulder, which may be sewed fast at 
each end, or buttoned. Itis closed at back 
with buttons, and has one pocket on right for 
handkerchief. It is hemmed at bottom. Arm- 
hole and back are faced; both front and back 
are gored, as seen in cut. 

















te el 


Living, we begin to die; dying, 


we begi 
to live. sn 


[23] 703 


A HEALTHY WIFE 


Is a Husband’s Inspiration. 


A sickly, half-dead-and-alive woman, 
especially when she is the mother of a 
family, is a damper to all joyousness 


in the home. 
1 sometimes 
marvel at 
the patience 
of some hus- 
bands. 
Ifawoman 
finds that 
her energies 
are flagging 
and that 
everything 
tires her, 
her sleep is 
disturbed 
by horrible 
dreams, 
and that 
she often 
wakes sud- 
denly in the 


night witha 





feeling of suffocation and alarm, she 
must at once regain her strength. 
It matters not where she lives, she 


can write a letter. 


Mrs. Pinkham, 


of Lynn, Mass., will reply promptly 


and without charge. 


The following 


shows the power of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, accom- 
panied with a letter of advice: 

“Dear Mrs. Pinkham:—I have suf- 
fered for over two years with falling, 
enlargement and ulceration of the 
womb, and this spring, being in sucha 
weakened condition, caused me to flow 


for nearly six months. 


Some time 


ago, urged by friends, I wrote to you 


for advice. 









had for the 
I wish to say 


After using the treatment 


which you ad- 
vised for a short 
time, that ter- 
rible flow 
stopped. I am 
now gaining 
strength 
and flesh 
and have 
better 
health 
than I have 
past ten years. 
toall distressed 


suffering women, do not suffer longer, 
when there is one so kind and willing 
to aid you.”—Mnrs. F. 8. BENNETT, West- 
phalia, Kans. 















High . 
enée Bicycles 
for Men, Women, Girls & 
Boys. Complete line at 
lowest prices ever quoted, 
$100 ‘Oakwood’ for$45.00 
$85 ‘Arlington’ ** $37.50 
“ “ $25.00 


$55 
$20 Bicycle “ $10.75 


$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bieyele on Earth * $32.00 


Fully guaranteed. 


Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 


ksetoexamine. Nomoney inadvance. Buy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers = Large 
alt) 


illustrated catalogue free. 


Address (in 


CashBuyers’Union,162 W.VanBurenSt.B 42 Chicago 
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$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 

man or woman if 

right. Goods sold 


y/ by sample only. We 


furnish horse and 
buggy, also samples 


FREE. Full particulars upon request. Address 
IMPORTER, 


. O, Box 58308, Boston, Mass, 








Washi 


$8 PAID per 100 for distributing compiee of 
A fluid. Send6stps.A. W. SCOTT, Cohoes, N. 


¥. 





BED WETTING 








CURED. Box Free._ Mrs. 


Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Annual Earthquake.- When in the 
course of human events gentle spring comes 
around, the March winds have ceased to bow], 
and the buds and blades of giass show signs 
of life and coming beauty, then all mankind 
would feel happy did he not stand in fear and 
trembling of hearing the loved wife say some 
morning at the breakfast table, ‘‘We are tuo 
begin housecleaning to-day.’’ Then the war 
in Cuba sinks into insignificance, captain 
generals become as privates, and all nature 
in things that were movable would show signs 


of this annual domestic earthquake. The 
man of the house loses all authority (if he 
ever had any), and whether at home or at 


his business he has a nrild unsettled feeling 
that grows from day to day till the emsis is 
passed. My brothers, we must submit. If 
we ever tried to do different, we found how 
he!pless we were. Therefore, this brief article 


will not change the tide that besets us each 
spring.—[ Uncle Jared. 
He Can Ask Her.—I judge from what Mr 


he must be a very lovable 


Hersey says that 
If he is no husband yet, 


and smart husband. 


hope he may get a smart wife, with black 
hair and eyes and well educated. who can 
make things hum, and can reckon up the 


cost of 6 ibs of butter at 164c a pound, etc,and 
can purchase some pastime (books), and will 
read while her smart husband paces over the 
Hoor with the six-wonths old. The smart wife 
gets up in the morning before the sun, takes 
her wheel and goes to the city and orders gro- 
ceries to be delivered, while se amuses the 
youngster and does the chores, and gets 
breakfast for his beloved smart wife. It is 
enough if she knows what is going on in the 
world; if he wants to know, he may ask 
her.—| Highland Mary. 





A Business Wife.—In reply to J. I. Her- 

y. L would say, I do not see why a woman 
should not read books and papers. There is 
amanin our neighborhood who can neither 
read, write nor spell, and yet heis in busi- 
ness, und his wife has to see to the business 
for him.—[Soldier Daughter. 


sev. 





Nothing Risked, Nothing Gained.—If B E 
can’t leave home, why can’t she buy the prop- 
er books and study at home? Or doubtless she 
could borrow the necessary books of some 


friend. Then she could study at spare mo- 
ments, and probably something may happen 
which will make her progress easier, but if 


she gives up in despair, she may never gain 
her desired knowledge. Think as Lincoln 
thought before Sherman’s march to the sea: 
‘Nothing risked, nothing gained.’’—[{Cow 
Boy. 

Earns as Much as Any Man.—In discussing 
the question of women as wage earners, there 
seems to be one point entirely overlooked. 
What is a woman to do providing she is born 
of poor parents and they cannot afford to sup- 
port her; must she sit down meekly and 
starve because she is a woman? Or would 
you advise her to marry the first opportuni- 


ty, in order to be supported? Aunt Mollie, 
what funny men you have in your vicinity, 
sending the hired hand to town to market 


Here the men go themselves and leave 
Mr Hired Hand at home to work. Now if a 
‘‘penny saved is a penny earned,’’ doesn’t a 
hired girl save anything? Doesn’t she churn 
and work the butter that is sent to town, and 


crops! 


help pick fruit and get ready for market; 
doesn’t she do the work while you sew and 
even take hold and help sew? Mine do, and 


riglit here [’ll say any girl working out on a 
farm earns as much as any man. I’ve never 
kept a girl much, but I had two, and they 
were busy right along, and did any work I 
asked of them, and have even helped milk. 
I was a wage earner for eleven years, earning 
from $20 to $35 per month from six to nine 
months of the year, when I married. I don’t 
know, but I believe I know the value of 
money, from earning my own way, and can 
and do manage as well as a girl who had 
never earned anything. Any woman can, if 
she wants to, learn a good deal of housekeep- 
ing, and if naturally economical will practice 
in her household expenses. I don’t think we 
married wage earners are more extravagant 
to foot her 
inestimable bliss 


in dress than one who Las ‘‘papa’’ 
bills 


till she confers that 
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on some extravagant young chap who isn’t 
willing to economize in any way, for himself, 
but will let her economize all she pleases 
Say, it seems funny to me that most every- 
thing depends on the woman in regard to the 
family happiness. Hasn’t a man anything 
depending on his gigantic shoulders’? Can 
he just go to town, when he isn’t at work on 
the farm, and come home and find his meals 
ready and the house tidy and a smiling wife, 
no matter if she had to chop her own wood 
and carry it, and get water and go a «uarter 
of mile for it, and dig potatoes, pick berries 
and all other honsehoid duties, with a= split- 
ting pain in her head and very likely a baby 
to take care of. Where would her happiness 
come in at? We always noticed if a man was 
a failure, couldn’t make both ends meet, in 
debt wost of his time, ‘it was such a pity but 
she was so careless and extravagant, ete,’’ 
while if he was successful, ‘‘what a good 
manager John is; he seems to make money at 
every turn.’’ In the name of Justice, that 
blind goddess, isn’t she responsible for the 
latter condition as well as the former? But in 
the latter case she never, never,no never, gets 
any praise.—|Joe. 


Loving a ‘‘Scoundrel.’’—I have just been 
reading Dwight L. Moody’s tirade against a 
girl marrying a ‘*scoundrel’’ to reform him, 
Saying that such a union ends in nothing but 
sadness and disaster. That is what all life is 
when you come to analyze only one side of 
it. What else was Christ’s life, upborne by 
love? Suppose a girl, after sufficient tests, 
finds that she really loves one of hese 
**scoundrels,’’ and that he is the only man 
in the world for ber. She can let him go his 
way, and marry someone she cares less for, 
or live without marriage. Or she can cast her 
Jot with the man she loves, ready to bear and 
forbear and trust her fate to God, feeling that 
love is the true foundation of the deepest 
happiness in this world, and preferring to 
live and bear hardships under its inspiration 
rather than the hfe more free from personal 
pain. Watch every day the women who, dis- 
satisfied with a life of self-ease, enter hospi- 
tals, live in the slums, etc, and labor to re- 
form and nurse those for whom they can have 
but a universal love. That is calied iiving 
a beautiful, heroic life. Far more so is it to 
thus labor for those we really love and who 
have a claim on us. A sad happiness is far 
more desirable than a cold, isolated, weil-fed 
misery. Of course a woman shouldn’t marry 
aman simply totry to reform him. She is 
supposed to marry him first of all because she 
loves him. Mr Moody and his ilk seem to 
take the stand that a woman can’t really love 
a ‘*scoundrel,’’ or that such a man can’t have 
the great qualities to call out genuine love— 
but they are mistaken.—[Dan Sexton. 

Take Time to Live.—Blue Eyes, it seems to 
me the only course proper for you is to re- 
main at home with your parents until circnum- 
stances change. Your ambition is certainly 


a noble one, but you can accomplish much 
in obtaining an education by studying at 


home, and at the same time aid your mother. 
Why not take a course with some reliable cor- 
respondence college? Though a business is 
all right, 1 agree with Aunt Mollie that a wom- 


an’s true sphereisin the home. Not as a 
slave to some wretch, but as a loving com- 
panion to an equally loving husband. But, 
alas, how few such homes! Success does 
not consist wholly in amassing wealth. Suc- 
cess or failure at the end of the race depends 
not so much on what we possess, or what 


we have accomplished, as upon what we are. 
Character is the only thing enduring, and 
therefore the only object worth laboring for. 
Nicholas describes the home life of many of 
what are called our most successful farmers. 
It is no wonder many sons and daughters of 
such farmers detest farm life, coming from 
such homes as they do; but they never or sel- 
dom accomplish anything anywhere else. 
Let us take time to live, for we may not have 
another chance. He is wise who enjoys the 
fruit of his labor while he has the power of 
enjoyment, for that, like every other facul- 
ty nature has given us, is taken from us _ un- 
less developed. It is not the number of years 
we live, but the way we live them. Some 
people have really lived more at twenty than 
others at forty.—| Ronayne. 


A Farmer’s Wife should advertise in a daily 
for summer boarders. Mrs Hubbard’s way 
of preparing hulled corn with saleratus is to 
make a cold strong solution of saleratus and 
soak the corn in it over night, heat boiling 
hot in the morning, and keep hot, without 
boiling, until the hulls will come off -by rub- 
bing 1n cool water, then thoroughly wash in 
a number of waters and soak until the alkali 
is all removed. 


AND DAUGHTERS 
















REFUSED THE CASE. 


An Eminent Specialist Declares Nelson 
Jones Incurable. 


His Splendid Constitution Wrecked, and All 
Hope Dispelled.— He Prepares to Meet Death. 
A Timely Suggestion Acted Upon, and He Lives 
to Tell This Story. 

From the Courier, Buffalo, N Y. 

‘*It is the best medicine I ever took,’’ said 
Nelson Jones of 1477 Main street, Buffalo, N 
Y, toa reporter, speaking of Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. ‘‘I have recom- 
mended them to a great many people and they 
have done lots of good. I was employed on 
the Buffalo street railway two years ago, but 
had been running down in health. I appre- 
ciated my condition and went to one doctor 
after another in Buffalo, some of them the 
best physicians in thecity. I took their med- 
icines faithfully, but not one of them did me 
any good. Finally I had to give up work 
entirely, and realized that { wasn’t going to 
stay long above ground if I did not get some 
help. I had already spent a good share of my 
savings for advice and medicines withous re- 
ceiving any benefit whatever, so far as I 
could tell. I had employed in all five doc- 
tors, giving each one a thorough trial. 

‘*Ifn the fall of 1894 I heard of a prominent 
specialist in Toronto and after talking the 
matter over I decided to go there and consult 
him. Let me say here that my stomach had 
become so sensitive that I could retain 
scarcely any food whatever. I suffered great 
agony on account of indigestion, and in my 
kidneys had racking pains all the time. [ 
don’t know by what name to call these trou- 
bles, for the doctors never gave me a satisfac- 
tory explanation. The painsin the back were 
something terrible. I sometimes went 36 
hours without passing any urine. From a 
stout healthy man I became a weak, puny 
looking person, and could do no work what- 
ever. I wanted to sleep nearly all the time. 
I was brought up on a farm and always 


ac- 


customed to the hardest kind of hard work. 
I could do just as much work in a day as 
the next one, and it was a hardship to be 


compelied to lie idle and be of no use to any 
one. 

**Well, I went to the distinguished special- 
ist at Toronto. He looked me over and final- 


ly said that he could do nothing for me. He 
said he could take my money just as fast as 
anyone, but he could not do it honestly, and 


so he declined to give me any medicines or to 
take any money. He said he did not know of 
anything that would give me relief. I felt 
then that I had better make up my mind to 


accept the inevitable. But where there’s life 
there’s hope, and that very day a man who 
heard of my case said to me, ‘Do you know, 
sir, I think that Dr Walliams’ Pink Pills 
would help you. You go to the drug store 
and get a box and give them a trial.’ 

‘*T followed this advice. I bought three 
boxes and took them home with me. I took 


two pills after each meal—though meals were 
of little account to me then. I began to feel 
better right off. The pains in my stomach 
were eased to a remarkable extent, and my 
appetite improved. My stomach became 
strong again, the pains in my kidneys stop- 
ped, and [ began to take on flesh. In all, I 
think, I took twenty-three boxes, and by that 
time I had recovered my usual weight of 185 
pounds. I do notclaim to be an entirely well 
man now, but I am much better than I have 
been for four years, and I do not hesitate to 
say that Dr Williams’ Pink Pills are the best 
medicine I ever took.”’ 

lor Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and mchness tothe bloud and 
restore shattered nerves. They are also a 
specific for troubles peculiar to females, such 
as suppressions, irregularities and all forims 
of weakness. They build up the blood, and 
restore the glow of health to pale and sallow 


cheeks. In men they effect a radical cure 
in all cases arising from mental worry, over- 
work or excesses of whatever nature. Pink 
Pills are sold in boxes (never in loose bulk) 


at 50 cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, and 
may be had of al] druggists, or direct by mail 
from Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Sche- 
nectady, N Y. 


RUPTURE 





Sure Cure at home; book 
free. Dr. W. S.RICE, Box 
444, Smithville, N. Y 




















The Warm Weather Outfit. 


What could be prettier or more economical 
for street wear and traveling than this hand- 
model, which 
be either 
jacket or bod- 

It is cut with 
a V-shaped neck 
turned over in 
slashed revers of 
white satin, fanci- 
fully trimmed with 
soutache braid. To 
fillin this opening 
one wears a tiny 
vest completed by 
a band collar, or a 
linen chemisette 
and tie. A Medici 


solue 
can used 
asa 


ice. 





No 20.816. Lady’ = basque. Collar rises at the 
Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust back of the neck, 
measure. and the graceful 
sleeves are adorned at the wnists by jaunty 


are used to fasten 
This garment 
a silk shirt 


flaring cuffs. Braid frogs 
the jacket in the center front. 
may be worn effectively over 
waist of plaid or plain material. 
Here 1s a neat little frock for the small girl’s 
summer wardrohe. It is made of pink and 


white dimity and 
is intended to be 
worn with a white 
guimpe. The full 
waist is gathered 
into a square neck, 


back and front, and 
double ruffle fall 
over the slee,y of 
the tucked guimpe. 
Bretelles of the ma- 
terial,trimmed with 
narrow edging, start 
on each side of the 


2S 


es 





front and continue 

over the shoulders 

to the belt in the 

back. The full No 20,839. Child’s dress. 
straight skirt is Sizes 2to7 years. 


sewed onto the waist, where the gathers are 
concealed by a belt of embroidery. Figured 
organdie or plaid gityghams make up prettily 
in this pattern. 


This smart outing waist is made of navy 
blue flannel and cut with a full blouse front 
and broad sailor col- 

lar. The V_ shaped 


opening at the neck is 
filled in with a plain 
shield piece white 
polka dotted flannel 
and the well-fitting 
collar is edged with a 
band of the same triim- 
ming. The bishop 
sleeves, so becoming 
to young girls, are 
trimmed at the wrists 
by jaunty, rolling 
enffs. A straight band 
collar of the dotted 
flannel neatly finishes the neck, while a nar- 
row belt gives a trim appearance to the waist. 
The bodice closes in the center back. 

For summer wear what could be daintier 


of 





No 20,864. Miss’s blouse. 
Sizes 10 to 16 years. 


than this little cloak 

of white pique? It a 
is cut with a loose Samp 
front side plaited 3 : 
and sewed onto a e 
square yoke entirely 

hidden by the cape. 

The back is laid in 

four big box plaits 

below the yoke and 

the jaunty cape is 

slashed into four 


large scallops in the 





front and rounded 

in the back. It is 

striped with inser- 

tion in a very novel ‘ 

and pretty manner No 20,857. Child’s cloak. 
and edged with a Sizes6 months to4 years. 


narrow rufile of embroidery. The sleeves are 
fashioned in bishop style’and gathered at the 
Wrists into bands of insertion to match the 
trimming of the cape. <A rolling ¢ollar gives 








MOTHERS AND 


a comfortable finish to the 


ier cloak than the 


neck. If a heav- 


one described is desired, 

lansdowne, cashmere, Ottoman silk, eider 

down or outing flannel, trimmed with lace, 
embroidery or fancy braid, can be used. 

A very stylish sleeve suitable for silk, wool- 

en or cotton gowns is here shown. It is cut 

with a tight-fitting 

portion, fashioned 

with the usual 

shaped under arm 

piece. At the top 

an artistic double 

puff makes it very 


becoming to the fig- 
and 
an extremely grace- 
1ul appearance. The 
tight-fitting portion 
may be finished 
plainly, as pictured 
in the ill 
tration, or 
be striped 
passementerie ‘ 
lace insertion. Th 
in the 
fashion- 
to 


ule gives 1t 


Sy 


ue 
ee 


1S- 





No 20,865. La 
sleeve. i 
Sizes 7 inches arm SUrinkage 
measure. size of the 
able sleeve has neen rapid and is said 

have ceased yet. 

In ordering these patterns, be 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this office 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full 
tions how tocntand fit the garments, 
the number of yards of material 
are sent with each pattern. 
please write the number plainly, 
their full name and address. 


puff 


e 
to 16 


Hot 


eareful to 


direc- 
and 
required, 
Buyers il] 


give 


W 


and 


a 


is $6, 


Claus Spreckels buil 
residence in San Francisco, 


ling 1 000, 000 


and a business 


block 310 feet high, which will challenge the 
earthquake shocks. This str lcture is being 
made ‘‘earthquake proof’’ mmeans of stce 


pillars or anchors imbedded in concrete. 


DAUGHTERS 





Bicycle Don’ts for Women. 

Don’t fail to have the 

walking as well as riding.- A puncture or ac- 

cident of some kind may oblige you to return 
from your ride afoot instead of a-wheel. 

Don’t consider any old cast-off garment good 


skirt adjusted for 


enough for the wheel. The utmost care for 
becoming, artistic attire should be shown by 


the woman cyclist. A woman rider is always 
conspicuous and she should be above criti- 
cism in her personal appearance. 

Don’t place too much confidence in your 


fair neighbor's record. She may see double 
on her cyclometer or wind and grade of road 
may have favored her spin. 

Don’t cry down bicycling because you hav 
been injured or fatigued. 
discreet. 

Don’t ride sooner than half 


e 
Others may be more 


an hour after a 


light meal or an hour after a hearty one. 
Don’t try to reduce your superfluous adi- 

pose by rapid cycling. It will doubtless re- 

duce your heart vigor and increase your 


weight. 

Don’t enthuse too violently over the joys of 
cycling. It disgusts the moderate 
who would otherwise regard the 
ably. 

Don’t ride 
kind. 

Don’t ride in a long skirt. 
est, since it outlines the shape of the body, 
and itis not artistic because the pedaling 
movement suggests the grasshopper. 


thinker 
sport favor- 
in stiff waist clothing 


ot any 


It is not mod- 


Don’t consider the ride of yesterday any 
criterion for that of to-day. Physical condi- 
tions and climatic influences should enter into 


consideration for each day’s ride. 
I 
Skimmilk is the material from which buttons, 
and small articles are now being 
at afactory in Holland, by a_ process 
invented by one James Callander,’an English- 


Ds other 


Col 


liade 


man. The oue difficulty is the coior; the ma- 
terial breaks out with yellow spots like 
freckles. 





NEW H 


CONTAINS 382 PAGES 


Given for 


Never before has there been 
offered to our readers a book of 
reference approaching this one 
in completeness, compactness 
or cheapness. It contains sin- 
gie and double page maps of 
every State and Territory in 
the Union, and of each Prov- @ 
ince [in the Dominion of Can- f 
ada. The maps are colored by 
countries, and show a wonder- 
ful amount of detail. Maps are 
given of all the continents, 
Showing Every Country in 
the World, together with de- 
scriptive matter pertaining to 
the government, history, area, 


population, climate, education, ay 
manufacturers, railways, prod- | Ye 
ucts, industries and resources | i fell 
of each. In each will be found }wi@ : i 

a brief historical sketch; all im- * wih | 
portant data regarding area ff: 


and popniation, physical and 
climatic features, the principal 
cities, etc. It Also Gives the } 
Complete Census Popula- 

tion, by the last U. S. census, 
of all cities, towns and _ incor- 
porated villages in the United ff 
States, a total of 89.700 places, 

alphabetically arranged Dy 
states, also the population of all 
foreign conntries, and princi- 
pal cities throughout the world. 


NEW YORK, 


52 Lafayette Place. 


mT se 


CHICAGO 





AND 


One New Subsc 





Marquette Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 





RAND, McNALLY’S 


ANDY ATLAS, 


—WITH COMPLETE U. S. CENSUS.—— 


60 BEAUTIFUL MAPS. 


riber to This Journal. 

It also contains a vast 
amount of statistic information 
concerning the United States, 
as well as all foreign countries 
in the world, the same being il- 
lustrated with twenty-one 
pages of colored statistical di- 
agrams. 

These diagrams show the 
area and population, agricul- 
tural and mineral products, and 
the commercial features of 
their countries, offering an un- 
rivaled means for comparisons 
between our own and all for- 
eign countries on the face of 
the globe. It contains 382 
pages and is handsomely print- 
ed and substantially bound in 
cloth and gold. 


OUR OFFER We will send 

s this book, 
which we have but briefiy de- 
scribed, free as a premium to 
anyone sending us one new 
subscriber to this a at 
#1.00 per year. Price inclua- 
ing a year’s subscription, only 
#1.25. Postage paid by us in 
each case, 

Address all orders to either 
of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay, send to the one 
nearest you. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Homestead Building. 


























































































ADVERTISEMENTS 


Physical Culture. 


The necessity for castigating the “Baby” again gives Uncle Samuel great pain, but as the 
“Baby” still persists in prevarication and misrepresentation, he must be broken of that habit if 
possible. 

Uncle Samuel is surprised that the “Baby” still keeps up that old bluff of infringement, 
after Judge Grosscup, in the U. S. Circuit Court at Chicago, in his opinion delivered March 4st, 
“busted’’ the ‘De Laval” patent, and the “‘Baby’s” papa, Mr. De Laval, had to pay the costs. 

Uncle Samuel is grieved that the “Baby” should cast a cloud over the value of Experi- 
ment Station records, because the “Baby” is so badly beaten by Uncle Sam’s infant, the Improved 
United States Separator. 

But Uncle Samuel smiles when he sees that his own “Infant” is voted not only the pretti- 
est and strongest baby, but does its work more thoroughly than any other. 

All Experiment Stations and all dairymen freely admit that Uncle Samuel’s Infant, The 
Improved United States Separator, does give better satisfaction than any other. 


Send for full illustrated circulars. 















Vermont Farm Machine Co., - Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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2] <q TOP_BUGBY FOR $28.95, | 


>T0 
=" Also $100. OOCOLUNBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
an, 7) $39.90. You don’t pay for them until 
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Switching Ber t 


Cail the cow showers ? 
hundreds of sour- ¢ 


WHITEMAN’S 
STANDARD 
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a . after received. Everything in Buggies, 



























Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our | Cream = JARS ing bacteria into the milk § 
: FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE, Send for it. Indicating Check their growth by us ‘ 
Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, IL t ali : ing ace i 99 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor,) Toor Se ene = = Champion * 
dealer to use them that and so give the friendly f 
you may know the kind of bacteria a chance. Our 
milk you are buying. Exge ag on “MILK” is j 
; 7 7B? es —— 
MIT DEALERS— valusnie. . 7 
: write for prices and CHAMPION MILE » 
WHITE MAN'S PATENT \ method. to inead GOOLER Co. 














PEB +6 1890. only appears this month. 








CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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use, and make Ry 
money selling this 


Y article. Used on every shock. Pulland its ¥ 
fast. Ties itself, Costs less than string. 


Never wears out. Thousands easily sold in 


43 Railroad Street q 


























now. Samples, 3 sizes, mailed for 5 cents. 


Holdfast Corn Binder : 


Will last a century. Saves % labor in 
binding. Shock cannot fall or blow down. 
Shocks easily tightened for loading. 
Binder easily removed for husk- 
ing. A boy_can easily do the 
binding. Ropes are strong 
and monse proof. Three , 
sizes made with 8, 4, 5, 

6, 8, 10 feet rope. ( 
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HORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES and 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES, 















a, ; One, 

GET 9 a 
= “a= <i >, ’ 

THE le | =51 Sh 4 or 
BEST. eee §=—Three 
—— Horse. 






If you want the best power in the worid for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
one-horse power Easiest running, best material, and 
will do the most work of any in the market. 


 yree. Xaavess A, We. GRAY'S SONS, 
PATENTEEs AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P. O. Box 8|§ MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 






















Paul Ludlam of Millville, N. J., Manager of a large pharmacy in that pros- 
erous town, says that one of the medicines most frequently called for is RIPANS 
ABULES. He has customers who believe in them as the greatest remedy for all 

ills of the stomach and he knows others who have been cured by them and constantly 

speak their praise. One notable case is that of a prosperous farmer, who has an im- 

ait Ginde of tecsete. Gecdell’s Gees Maen mense place about eight miles away and who drives into town every now and then to 

Ash, a wor derful new product, is sure death to renew his supply of RIPANS TABULES. He told Paul that he had been a sufferer 

all plant destroying pests. It goes three times from indigestion and biliousness for several years and old house-wife remedies failed 


as far as Paris Green or London Purple, and 7 ‘ : 
acts in half the time. Can’t harm man or to cure him, I am not so situated that I can call on a Doctor every time I am 





beast. Tointroduce it, will send free 5 lb. can ” : ‘ peg” app - — : 
to at least two farmers in each county. | affected,” said he, ‘‘and were it not for RIPANS TABULES I would not be able to 


get along with comfort. I began to take them over a year ago and they have invariably 

GRAY MINERAL ASH aided me. They have practically accomplished a cure of what has been a most severe 

ssler ‘ , case of chronic dyspepsia.” Not alone in the great cities, but in thousands of towns 

veg” be ee ee eae and hamlets as well, are the virtues of RIPANS TABULES known, recognized and 

National Mining and Milling Co., Baltimore, Md. appreciated as a friend to man. The story of this farmer who would drive eight miles 

on a country road to reach the nearest drug store twice every month to renew his 

supply of RIPANS TABULES is only one instance out of thousands of their wide 
appreciation, 















$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS A new style racket containing TEN TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now for sale at some drug 


Sold to farmers airect We have no agents. Send sto r . i “j 
‘ A i ay res—FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the ecx . e 
for Circular. Low prices for car load lots. five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending forty-eight conte tothe KiPans Cusine Dom 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. Pau, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or @ single carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. : 














